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A LEGEND OF COLEMAN STREET. 


LirrLe is there in the ward of Coleman Street to at- 
tract the notice of the passer-by ;—dark, old-fashioned 
dwellings, dingy, low-browed shops, grim warehouses 
piled up against the sky, deep cellars crammed full of 
merchandise, and alleys so narrow, that a straggling 
ray of sunshine never enters. And yet, the careful, 
observant antiquary, may catch here and there glimpses 
of past times—not, indeed, those vivid and realising 
glimpses which the picturesque old church and angle 
of the old city-wall present in the neighbouring parish 
of Cripplegate, or which the church of St Helens, and 
its adjoining beautiful relic, Crosby Hall, can show— 
but patches of old buildings propped up by modern 
bricklayers’ work ; or the huge canopied door-way, 
sole remain of the subst«ntial dwelling of the “sub- 
stantial” citizen of the days of William III.; or the 
bay-window, nodding to its fall in some narrow unsus- 
pected court, sole relic of an earlier day, when the 
princely merchant-adventurers and wealthy mercers 
dwelt in “ fair tall houses,” with court-yards and gar- 
dens, in Coleman Street and the Old Jewry. 

How are the visions of past times—the days of three- 
piled velvet and cloth of gold—put to flight by yonder 
group of females!—how do the cotton gown, the 
frame-knit stockings, the Paisley shawl, recall us to 
the days of the stocking-frame and the power- 
loom—the “go-ahead” times of steam and railroads! 
What would Sir Thomas Kytson, his son, or grand- 
son, those princely mercers of Coleman Street, say, 
could they be raised from the dead to look yonder ? 
‘What would all the “folke of ye Mercerie” say, 
could they visit the drapers’ and mercers’ shops of 
modern London? Alas! greatly changed is the ward 
of Coleman Street since Alderman Fraunceys, who 
was Lord Mayor in Edward III’s. reign, occupied 
his noble mansion in the Old Jewry, and paid so 
liberally, as Fabyan tells us, toward the expenses of 
Edward’s French wars—since Sir Henry Colet, who 
rebuilt the Cross at Westcheap, lived here—since Sir 
‘Thomas Kytson, owner of princely Hengrave, who 
disdained not to reside here in his “ fair tall house,” 
with garden and bowling-green, when in London, and 
entertained the king’s courtiers, and pledged them to 
the health of the monarch and the success of the 
* merchant-adventurers,” from his tall standing cup, 
“ Brave Harry!” And how would the shade of him, 
the great historian of old London, too, Master John 
Stow, who describes Coleman Street as “a fair and 
large street, replenished on both sides with divers 
fair houses,” look about for them in vain, even as his 
successor, Master John Strype, would search for the 
“ pretty handsome courts,” which he celebrates ; for to 
all of them now may be applied his graphic description 
of Chimney Alley, which he says is “very ordinary, 
with decrepid houses all ready to fall.” Yes! well 
might the old inhabitants of this ward, who wore 
scarlet, and huge gold chains, and rings three quarters 
of an ounce weight, and who, like Dogberry, had “had 
Josses” and “every thing handsome” about them, 
Jament over their lost mansions and trim gardens : 
but what would this be to their laments over the de- 
cline of their own trade? 

An honourable trade, and a most lucrative trade, 
was that of the London mercer. In the earliest 
period of our commerce, the “ spicerers,” who were 
the great Mediterranean merchants, imported the 
few silk goods which were then demanded, and 
the mercers were the retailers. During the four- 
teenth century, however, if not earlier, the mercers 
became the importers of silks and fine linens ; and, 
encouraged by the increasing wealth and luxury 


of England, they rose to foremost rank among her 
merchants. The place where their goods were re- 
tailed was in that part of Westcheap where Morcers’ 
Hall stands. It extended from the Old Jewry to 
King Street, and was called “'The Mercery.” The 
merchants (the wholesale dealers and importers) dwelt 
chiefly in Coleman Street Ward, and their warehouses 
were thus close at hand to supply the shops in West- 
cheap. And costly was the produce they imported, 
and enormous the prices they charged—velvets, three- 
piled, cut, and figured, and variegated damasks of all 
kinds ; “ velvet tissue cloth of gold,” “ satin tissue cloth 
of gold,” samyte, sendall, sarsenet (not what now bears 
the name, but stout silk at 4s. per yard, at a time 
when the 4s. was equal to more than L.1), cloth of 
silver, “chaungeable satin,” baudekin—and the list 
might be almost interminably extended ; and then 
the delicate cords, and tassels, and trimmings, and 
buttons, made by the London silk-women, and the 
exquisite “broiderie,” for girdles, purses, cuffs, man- 
tles, and ecclesiastical vestments, the proudest boast of 
the London embroideresses—all these, and a hundred 
beside, found a place in the shops of the Mercery. 
We have said the prices were enormous. In the ward- 
robe accounts of Edward 1V., we find velvets from 
13s. to L.1 the yard ; damasks and satins at from 6s- 
to 10s. the yard ; cloth of gold satin at L.1, 4s., and 
velvet cloth of gold at L.2 per yard. All these must 
be multiplied at least by five, or rather by six, to bring 
them to their modern value ; and we find the same 
high prices were charged even to the time of Elizabeth. 

It must be easy, therefore, for the reader to imagine 
with what contempt the ancient mercer would look 
upon the flimsy silks of modern days; but it would 
scarcely, we think, be easy to imagine the overpower- 
ing indignation with which he would view the challis, 
the mousselin de laines, the host of Manchester cotton 
goods, which now form the every-day dress of the 
middle class of females. What! the lady and her 
servant—the occupant of the genteel house and the 
“ gentlewoman,” owner of the two pair of stairs 
back-room—clothed in dresses of the same material, 
and only differing in fineness! What! flimsy silk 
and cotton, or flimsier muslin, to be worn instead of 
stout samyte, or stouter damask, as the every-day 
dress of the lady! Well was it for Sir Richard Whit- 
tington—well was it for the Greshams, uncle, father, 
and more illustrious son—well was it for the mercers 
of the seventeenth century—that Manchester still re- 
tained her obscurity, and that velvets and satins, for 
the high-born and wealthy, continued to be “your 
only wear!” 

From this slight sketch of the stores of the ancient 
mercer, the reader may well believe that the ward- 
robes both of ladies and gentlemen in former times 
were rather less extensive than in the present day; 
for when a “city madam” or a court gallant could 
easily put “the purchase-money of a manor on their 
backs,” they could not, however extravagant, have a 
new suit very often. Thus, the demand of Lady 
Compton in her often-quoted letter to her husband, 
that she would have as an outfit “twenty gowns of ap- 
parell, six of them excellent good ones, eight of them 
for the country, and six other of them very excellent 
good ones,” appeared, even to that age of unequalled 
extravagance in dress, as a demand sufficient to drive 
her husband out of his wits. Thus, in the wills of 
nobles in preceding centuries, the coat of cut velvet 
and the long gown of damask are carefully specified 
and bequeathed to the younger sons; and thus the 
minute directions of the lady, how her gown of tawny 
satin is to be given to her daughter Alice, and the 
mantle of purple saye, worked with popinjays, to her 


daughter Joan, form the most amusing portions of 
these ancient documents. And thus,among the higher 
order of the middle classes, especially during the 
middle ages, when fashions changed among court ladies 
only about four times in a century, and when the dress 
of the grandmother might be worn, without exciting 
surprise, by the grand-daughter, the wealthy citizen’s 
wife was well known by her holiday dress, and a pat- 
tern of the silk she wore would almost answer the pur- 
pose of her visiting card to any one who wished to 
find her out. It was during a state of society like this 
that the adventures of the Cinderella of the Fifteenth 
Century took place. 

Lancelot Estfielde, a mercer of repute during the 
days when the famous Sir Richard Whittington oceu- 
pied the civic chair, dwelt with his fair wife in a “ fair 
house” in Coleman Street. He was prosperous, he 
was charitable, well spoken of by friend and foe, and 
one who promised in due time to arrive at the dignity 
of being “ well mounted on horseback, with his sword- 
bearer, in bright armour, before him, and henchmen 
twain, upon great stirring horses, following, and his 
giant and three pageants besides,” this being the state 
in which, according to the accurate Master Stow, the 
lord-mayor of olden times rode through the city. 
But to this dignity our worthy mercor was never to 
attain ; one of the fatal pestilences, which so often in 
these days visited London and swept off whole fami- 
lies, visited his house, and Lancelot Estfielde and his 
wife, their only son, and seven domestics (for citizens 
at this period had most extensive households), all be- 
came its victims, and were buried on one day, in the 
church of St Lawrence, Jewry. 

But one child remained, a daughter ; and, as she had 
been placed for education (for women were educated 
then) in the priory of the nuns of Halliwell, she alone, 
of all her family, survived. The charge of arranging 
the worthy mercer’s affairs, and the wardship of his 
daughter, devolved upon Simon de Walden, an uncle 
of her late mother, and the only near relation of the 
orphan girl—an aged man, fond of money, but ever 
professing, though few believed him, that he was 
miserably poor; and had it not been that Lancelot 
Estfielde had left many pieces of silk in his three- 
storey warehouse, and a bond for L.100, of Master 
Canyng, the great Bristol merchant, and three exche- 
quer tallies for threescore marks each, it is question- 
able whether he would have administered to the estate 
and taken the wardship. Better by far if he had not, 
for then Edith would have been the ward of the Wor- 
shipful Company of the Mercers, and been kept at a 
pension of twenty marks a-year at Halliwell Priory, 
and been put in possession of all her money when she 
came of age. But such proceedings did not suit old 
Simon de Walden: he took possession of the house in 
Coleman Street, and the warehouse too ; fetched poor 
Edith home, and placed her, not under the care, but 
under the management, of his old housekeeper. 

And there, mournfully and solitarily, did the fair 
girl dwell, for the old man saw no company, and would 
scarcely let his niece go abroad, save to church ; and 
little had she to beguile her heavy hours save by walk- 
ing round and round the small trim garden, or sitting 
at the bay window that overlooked it, watching the 
plants and trees springing into blossom, and wondering 
why she could not, like them, rejoice in the glad sun- 
shine. One source of amusement, however, she had, 
and this was her broidery ; but, alas for her! her uncle 
soon found that this talent ofthe poor maiden’s might 
be turned to account, and he kept her closely to her 
broidery-frame ; and it wag,said in the Mercery that 
Simon de Walden could obtain more beautiful needle- 
work in gold and silver than any other mercer in 
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London, though they knew not that it was the work 
of his own niece, whom, slave-like, he kept at home, 
and constantly employed. 

Meanwhile, much talk arose in the neighbourhood 
about this fair girl; for she grew up very fair—with 
the profuse light hair and soft complexion of the Saxon 
inhabitants of London, but with the finely moulded 
features of the genuine Norman race ; and as, dressed 
in her blue broadcloth gown, with plain velvet cape, 
and no ornament save the long delicate gold chain 
with the reliquary suspended to it, which had belonged 
to her mother, and whieh_she had vainly thought 
would guard her from il, she passed along to 
ehurch—or sometimes, but this was very seldom, on fine 
summer evenings, walked with her uncle to see the 
shooting at the butts in Finsbury Fields—many a city 
youth gazed admiringly after her, and many an old 
woman, with mysterious nod, remarked that the fair 
fil was hardly dealt by by him who should have een 

protector. 

Now, among the kind-hearted people who pitied fair 
Eéith’s hard fate, was the wife of a goldsmith, whose 
garden joined Simon de Walden’s; and she used to 
Watch the poor girl as she walked in that garden or 
sat plying her task of broidery at the open casement, 
and many attempts did she make to get acquainted 
With her ; and though the old mercer was but a churl, 
and consequently unneighbourly, still she persisted in 
her kind notice of Edith, until sometimes the wicket 


smith’s wife was busied in preparing her Easter ap- 
it and loudly did she chide the niggardliness of 
Simon de Walden, who had refused his niece a 
new Easter gown. And vexed was poor Edith, not 
about the gown, but because her kind friend had pro- 
d to take her to Goldsmiths’ Hall to the Easter 
quet ; and unless she had fitting apparel, her ap- 
would shame her companion. But old Simon 
not wish her to go, for he would have been well 
ended work 100, 
telling her if she determined to go she must wear her 
old dress, he departed well pleased, for he felt well 
assured that she would refuse her kind friend’s in- 
. _Vexed and downcast did Edith repair to 
her friend—for a pleasant holiday seemed so a 
treat to the secluded girl—and she told her troubles. 
The goldsmith’s wife was in her chamber, kneeling 
before the large carved press which was the wardrobe 
of those days, and busily en in turning over her 
treasures ; she had a kirtle of white samyte in her 
hand, and that kirtle instantly awakened in Edith’s 
mind the recollection of her mother’s carved press 
which stood in her bed-room, and which contained 
that mother’s She hastened back, 
accompanied by her friend, opened the long-forgotten 
and drew out her mother’s bridal dress—a beau- 
fifel white silk, with a delicate pattern of branches 
and flowers. Yes, here was that dress, which for 
many years had not seen the light, as good as new, 
all complete, kirtle and surcoat with side sleeves (open 
ing sleeves, not much unlike those of the Geneva 
), and fitting her as well as if the best tailor in 
London (for there were no female dressmakers in 
those days) had made it. Well pleased was poor 
Eétth, and as well pleased was her friend ; but as they 
feared if the uncle knew she had found a dress he 
would not let her go, they determined to say nothing, 
end arranged tliat she should convey it over-night to 
the goldsmith’s wife, and array herself at her house. 
The day came—it was a bright and a summer-like 
» well harmonising with young Edith’s feelings ; 
as soon as her uncle had departed to Mercers’ 
Hall—for the members of the guilds were obliged on 
festival days to meet there—with a light heart she 
crossed the garden and proceeded to her friend, and 
arrayed herself in her unaccustomed splendour. The 
goldsmith’s wife lent her a rich carcanet of gold, and 
eet for her neck, and bound a string of pearls in 
beautiful hair ; and as little might her uncle him- 
self have known the fair girl in her ch apparel, 
as the stepdame would have recognised Cioderslic 
when arrayed by faérie kindness. 
In state did the goldsmith’s wife and her fair pro- 
tégée proceed to Goldsmiths’ Hall. Carriages at this 
“Bat the high-born damsel rode 
pa . t ys were not patronised by the 
London ladies (indeed, truth obliges us to say that the 
byways of the city were so rugged, that the palfrey 
every twenty yards would infallibly have been down 
on his knees) ; so the city dame walked in sober state 
with two apprentices in front, and, if the extent of 
her hasband’s trade itted it, two bringing up 
the rear. Thus did Edith and her friend proceed ; 
and as the two rentices wore their new short 
ms, and had the arms of the guild worked on 
r sleeves, the cortége attracted no little attention 
among the old women and children who came out to 
gare. At the hall, too, the goldsmith’s wife and her 
ing Companion attraéted much notice ; but while 
female guests contented themselves with admiring 
richness of Edith’s gown, and calculating how 
muéh it must have cost, male portion, with better 
taste, admired the wearer, and marvelled where so 
loveliness could have been so long 


There was one meee them, indeed, who gazed so 
long and so admiringly, that the quick-sighted gold- 
smith’s wife saw that he was deeply struck with the 
beauty of her fair charge; but who he was she could 
not learn, for he had come thither in the suite of one 
of the nobles who that day had dined with the “ wor- 
shipful company.” With kind consideration, the 
goldsmith’s wife quitted the hall early in the evening, 
and thus Edith arrived at home ere her uncle re- 
turned. She hastily laid aside her dress, sat down to 
her broidery, and little did the uncle think where she 
had spent that day. 

Pentecost came ; and again were there processions 
and feastings of the London guilds, and again did the 
kind goldsmith’s wife ask Edith to accompany her to 
the hall, and again did Edith array herself in the 
“branched” white silk, and with even greater joy than 
before, accompany her. There was the same young 
man, close beside the door, as though awaiting their 
arrival, and he bowed to them with the most respect- 
ful courtesy. Te sat near them at dinner, and after- 
ward brought them wafers and sugar cakes; and when 
the “loving eup” was handed round, he lifted the 
huge silver chalice, and after they had just touched the 
brim, knelt and drank his “service” tothem. This 
“homage aux dames” quite charmed the guldsmith’s 
wile; she congratulated the blushing Edith on her 
conquest of one who could scarcely be of lower rank 
than a knight, so courtly were his manners ; and she 
inquired of those around her for his name. This was 
not known ; but they told her that he had come with 
the master of the company, Sir Drew Berentin, and 
this was sufficient proof of his high — But 
the longest day il toon to a close, and, appily, 
the more pleasant, the swifter : the shades of evening 
drew on, and the company separated. Edith again 
returned te her home, unquestioned by her uncle, and 
again, as though she had no other thought, resumed 
her broidery frame. 

Summer now came on : there had been the proces- 
sion on St Barnabas’ day, when Westcheap, and all 
along, the chief streets were strewed with flowers— 
yes, flowers were scattered along the London streets, 
and each house was adorned with wreaths, and huge 
nosegays—for our forefathers were a poetical race, 
although they did not patronise albums, and they felt 
the poetry flowers ; and now came on the last and 
chief festival, midsummer-day. On that day all the 
city guilds repaired to their respective churches to 
pray, and totheir respective halls to feast ; and in the 
evening, that ion of the city dignita- 
ries, with wayts, giants, and ts, accompanied 
the city-watch all in bright armour, “from the little 
conduit by Paul’s Gate, through Westcheap, Cornhill, 
Leadenhall Street, to Aldgate,” and then back again. 
And once more did Edith array herself in the 
“ branched” white silk, and accompany her kind friend 
to Goldsmiths’ hall ; and once more did the unknown 
young man meet them, and they all passed a long and 

leasant day. But on that evening, when the company 

roke up, it was not to return to their respective habi- 
tations, but to repair to Westcheap to see the proces- 
sion ; and right willingly did poor Edith accept the 
escort of her admirer, and she followed the goldsmith 
and his wife to the wide space just beside the Cross. 

In fair array did the “ midsummer watch” by ; 
but Edith and her companion searcely heeded it, the 
were engaged in deep conversation ; nor did poor Edit 
know how swiftly the time had flown, until the fine- 
toned bells—celebrated even then—of St Mary le Bow 
rung out the curfew. Now, among the regulations of 
Simon de Walden’s household was this—and it was 
the rule in many a thrifty household beside—that every 
one should be within doors by the time that the Lon- 
don curfew bells had rung—a rule not so very strict, 
when we remember that the dinner hour at this period 
was between ten and eleven in the morning. It may 
easily, therefore, be imagined with what alarm poor 
Edith heard that sound,and how bitterly she reproached 
herself with want of caution. She looked round; the 
— and his wife had in some way been separated 

rom her ; the crowd seemed so dense that she feared 
she could not pass. “Oh! my uncle !” she exclaimed, 
and clasped her hands in despair. Her extreme alarm 
awakened the anxiety of her companion ; he half-led 
half-carried her by violent effort through the crowd, 
and placed her on a door-seat at the corner of one of 
the turnings. “Rest here awhile,” he said; “but 
wherefore this alarm ‘—surely I will see you safely 
home.” “Oh, never!” replied the poor girl ; “ what 
would my uncle say?” It was in vain that he urged 
and prayed her to tell him where she resided, and en- 
treated that he might see her home ; she shook her 
head, and suddenly sprang up. “Stay at least one 
moment,” said he, catching the side sleeve of her gown. 
The poor girl answered not; she burst away, and the 
long open sleeve, but slightly fastened to the dress, 
remained in his hand. 

Edith fled, through the most intricate ways, fearful 
of roa. and fearful of being recognised, and, pale 
and trembling, arrived at her uncle’s house. The old 
man, however, although he had returned, had not 
asked after her ; and the old housekeeper, whom the 

ldsmith’s wife had bribed with frequent gifts, 

immediately to go to her chamber, promising t 
she would keep her secret; and when Edith and her 
uncle met the next morning, all was well. 

A few days after, a smart well-dressed page rere 
in Westcheap, and he visited every shop in Mer- 
cery, to ask for a silk similar to that which he brought. 


It was the open sleeve of a gown—white, with a 
branched pattern—and in answer to every inquiry, he 
merely said that his master wished to match the pat- 
tern, but for what purpose he could not say. Te had 
visited every shop, and was about to return without 
his errand, when an old man, employed in the Mercery, 
suggested that he had better go to the Old Jewry and 
Coleman Street, and mquire among the wholesale 
dealers. “Mcthinks I have known somewhat of that 
silk,” said he. The boy gladly placed it in his hands. 
“Our sweet lady!” said he, and his eyes filled with 
tears ; “my fair mistress wore the very same for her 
wedding dress! Go to Simon de Walden’s in Cole- 
man Street, for he brought that very silk from Genoa; 
and if any one has it, he has.” 

Willingly did the page proceed to Simon de Walden; 
and he entered the lower warehouse, made known 
his errand, and presented the sleeve. Who shall ex- 
press the astonishment of the old man at seeing it, or 
the crowd of suspicions it awakened in his mind? “I 
will see if I have any remaining,” he said; and away 
he went, but not to his store-rooma, but to poor 
Edith’s chamber, and to the carved press. Alas! poor 
Edith was in the garden, carolling a pleasant melody, 
and almost wishing that she had allowed her lover to 
accompany her home, for how could he return her 
the sleeve? Alas! that sleéve was now in the hands 
of her uncle; and, as he could not open the press, he 
summoned his housekeeper. With quick perception, 
the old woman saw his ment, and hastened to m 
tify him by some specious reasoning as to the pro 
bility of the original gown being minus a sleeve, and 
so forth. Not satisfied, the old mercer returned to his 
customer, and endeavoured to ascertain by whom he 
was sent; but the boy was proof against the most 
rigid cross-examination, and peremptorily refusing to 
leave the sleeve with him, — 

From this time, a wretched life did poor Edith lead. 
Although the uncle’s suspicions assumed no definite 
form, still, that he had cause for suspicion he felt cer- 
tain ; the story of the housekeeper seemed to him evi- 
dently made up, and he now bitterly reproached him- 
self with not keeping the sleeve. He made inquiries 
too, and then soon that a maiden in white, 
doubtless his niece, had accompanied the goldsmith’s 
wife to her His sus: were now 
he prohibited the poor girl from ever visitin i 
neighbour, Toeked up the press with his own 
hands, and took away the key. 

Summer passed, autumn came, winter 
and there sat poor Edith at her broidery, thinking 
with tearful eyes of the short sunshine that had en- 
livened her mournful existence, and wondering whether 
bright days would ever come a ‘The old house- 
keeper, indeed, tried to comfort her by reminding her 
that she would come of age next spring, and then she 
might go where she liked, and do as she liked ; but 

Edith shook her head, for more than six months 

passed, and the young stranger most likely had for- 
gotten her. 1t was now drawing toward Easter, and the 
talk of all London was of the challenge which a certain 
Flemish noble had sent to the English knights ; and it 
was settled that lists should be P in Smith- 
field, and that, on the morrow of Easter day, — 
should be held, first for knights, and secondly for 
esquires. Little interest did poor Edith feel in this 
intelligence ; and when, as the day drew nigh, her 
uncle scoffingly asked her if she would not like to go, 
she answered not, but sorrowfully sat down to her 
occupation. 

It was a clear, early springtide day, that morrow 
of Easter; and as poor Edith sat down beside the 
casement, and opened the lattice, and beheld the bud- 
ding trees, she felt a heavy sorrow at her heart, not 
because all the young folk of the city save herself were 
abroad and iad, but because on that very day twelve- 
month she fad first visited Goldsmiths’ Ilall ; and 
long she sat musing, little thinking what that day 
would bring forth. 

Meanwhile, there were gallant doings in Smithfield. 
The English knights maintained their old accustomed 
character of prowess, nor did the esquires fall short. 
And one of Lord Scales’ esquires bore himself more 
gallantly than all; it was young Edward Hatherly, 
and he wore in his helmet the sleeve of a lady’s gown. 

“You have fought right gallantly, young sir,” said 
the Lord Protector Gloster, as he knelt to receive his 
prize ; “and this token from your lady love,” pointing 
to the sleeve, “ methinks inspired you.” 

“ Would that it were so, my lord,” replied the young 
man ; “ but, alas! I know not even her name, but 

laced this token in my helmet, trusting she might be 


to claim it.” 
“ Bid proclamation be ” said the Duke of 
Gloster to the heralds, “ that the lady may come forth.” 


It needed not ; for at the same instant, the old man, 
who had ised the silk, and the goldsmith’s wife, 
stood before the chair of state. ‘The story of Edith 
two of his 


erg she could ask a question, her uncle and 

were hurried away to the presence of the lord protector. 
It was a beautiful sight to see = standing 
in the midst of fair and richly-dressed ladies, in her 


but fairer than the d 
holt dental thet aight be bass 


| 
gate at the end of the garden was unfastened, and the 
. solitary maiden spent a pleasant afternoon with the 
goldemith’s wife. 

It was now the pleasant springtide, and the gold- 

: officers forthwith, to bring both uncle and niece. [low 

little do we know what even the next hour may bring 

forth! Still did poor Edith sit listlessly before her 

broidery-frame, musing over the past, ber eyes filled 

with tears, when the 7 wife entered, and, 
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fleeting dream. But the goldsmith’s wife was whisper- 
kind words in her ear; and that unknown lover, 
who she feared had forgotten her, was kneeling before 
the duke with that well-remembered sleeve m his hand ; 
and Lord Scales was addressing her uncle ; and he, full 
of anxiety, was looking towards her as though he would 
ask forgiveness of his harsh conduet—above all, when 
Lord Scales led the young vietor, who had just reeeived 
knighthood, toward her, and her uncle himself placed 
her hand in his—even then she could searcely believe 
it was reality. 
Little more remains to be added. Sir Edward 
Hiatherly and his fair bride lived long and ily, and, 
in gratitude to Heaven for their une: meeting, 
they founded a charity in the church of St Lawrenee, 
Jewry, for twenty poor young maidens, each to receive 
a blue kersy gown with “side-sleeves” on the morrow 
of Easter day. And for many generations was this 
gity bestowed ; and long after the death of the donors 
id the inhabitants of London tell the pleasant story 
which might well have been entitled The Cinderella of 

the Fifteenth Century. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 
Ax article under this title appears in the January 
number of the North phe hy It treats the 
subject in a somewhat impassioned manner ; but some 
extracts from it may nevertheless gratify our readers. 

“ Any one who has ever travelled in Ireland, not 
merely with eyes to see her wretchedness, but also 
with ears to hear her aspirations, must have remarked 
the enthusiastic feeling that exists towards America 
among all classes save the O aristocrats. By 
the less elevated ranks—the small farmers, artisans, 
and peasantry—the United States are considered as a 
sort of half-way stage to heaven, a paradise, whither 
some of the kindred or friends of almost every family 
have already repaired, and whence they receive ac- 
counts, that, even when unexaggerated or falling short 
of the truth, paint this new-found home, in compari 
son with their own domestic misery, as the very El 
Dorado of Spanish remance. Infants suck in, as it 
were, with their mothers’ milk, this passionate admi- 
ration of the New World. ‘They are cradled in eulo- 
giums on itsexeellence. Its praises are the lullaby 
of the child. The bey is taught to venerate its t- 
ness ; and the man believes, talks of, and — its 

unds, 

The ic mind of the Irishman, his warm heart, 
his ambitious temperament, all unite to give the 
colours of enchantment to the fairy-land he pants for. 
The beauty, the affection, the glo he pictures to 
himself, form the rainbow arch of the new covenant 


which heaven seems to have made with the poor exile. ot 


Long before he trusts his fate upon the ocean, he sees 
Awerica, in the visions of the night as well as in his 
day-dreams, more verdant than his own 


* How beautiful mankind is! Oh brave New World, 
That has such people in it 


Every thing relating to the revolutionary struggle 
has a thrilling interest to the people of Ireland. It 
is not merely for the memory of their own eountry- 

heroically fell or 
rence without limit. Who can 


4. 
Fr 


i 


such an unexpec under-gust 
siasm, ie utterly impossible. I 


parr | better than a colonist, in the land which he sought 


new-born dignity. He never before felt himself really 


i ve their civil or religious condition, how strange 
a man ; for the blight of proscription had, ever and deplorable is it that cccietien should be formed 
until now, hung over around him. * * The | in those very cities, to act as social barriers against 


expectations of the new comer, romantic rather than 
are too often cruelly checked in the first 
moments of his arrival. He gives his hand—and an 
Irishman’s band almost ne his heart in it— 
to the designing persons by whom, from various mo- 
tives, he ie wateled for and canght up ; but the cor- 
diality of his grasp meets a cold return. He speaks 
in the fullness of sincerity ; but no voice responds in 
the same key. His uncouth air, his coarse raiment, 
his blunders, and his brogue, are certainly unattrac- 
tive or ludicrous, to those who consider him only as 
a machine for doing the rough work of the state, or 
as an object of political speculation. The Irishman 
soon sees the fact of his position, for he is sensitive 
and shrewd beyond moat men ; and we can well 


the primal necessity of America’s actual condition ! 
Looking at what has been already done by the aid of 
foreign labour—the great public works of our citi 
railroads, and indeed every enterprise 
physieal power, and seeing what yet remains to be 
comemaiiibel before this continent can have fulfilled 
its destiny, the interruption of immigration would be 
an actual decree against improvement—a ban on 
civilisation—a fiat for the perpetual existence of the 
wilderness, and for the everlasting establishment of 
savage life. But not more impossible was it for the 
despot king of old mye ing sea, than it is for 
any combination now to the fiving tide of emi- 
ion that rolls from the shores of the Old World, 
ollowing the course which nature itself points ow 
across that ocean over which the wanderers are pi 
by the joint instincts of self-preservation and love 
happiness. Statistical details are not easily pro- 
eured to give, with any approach to accuracy, a state- 
ment of the inerease of emigration from Europe. It 
has, however, been officially ascertained, that the num- 
ber of foreign passengers who arrived at the of 
New York alone, from the first of January to the first 
of November, in the year just closed, a period of ten 
months, is 58,000. ‘That fact may even those 
whom it does not frighten. But, let it act as it may 
on the hopes or fears of our ised or native 
population, 


ima- 
gine how keen and how bitter is his annoyance. No 
man is sooner than an Irishman thrown back ss 

ion to the 


and despised, 
throws himself into the open arms of faction ; drinks, 
swears, joins in riots ; and, fancying that the hostile 
outpourings, by which a ‘ party’ assails him, speak the 
sense of the nation at large, he withdraws his proffered 
sympathy ; and seeing that he is stigmatised as an 

ien—for he has learned the meaning of the word— 
he falls into the circle of his fellow-countrymen, be- 
comes one of the mass of ignorance and intemperance 
which disgraces our cities, and is soon, in fact, little 


* The cry is still, ‘ They come !''” 

After various arguments in favour of easy natural- 
isation, the writer gives the assurance that, dui 
the present administration, there can be no chance 
any change to the contrary being effected. He goes 


on— 

“The bulk of Irish 
is comprised chiefly of agricultural labourers. Rigidly- 
excluded, in former times, from improving by eduea- 
tion his acknowledged quickness of intellect, the emi- 
grant of this class has been hitherto fitted only for 
the performance of offices requiring mere muscular 
exertion. "Without ose to im- 

vement possessed by t ucated beings 
social inferiority.: Their incapacity to perform any 
work requiring the application of intellectual power, 
marked them out as hewers of wood and drawers 
water. The high i 


with that kind of reverence that propels a repentant 
sinner into the eomforting bosom of the ehurch. 

Yet, though baffled and wo em the ardent 
love of liberty rarely deserts the Irish heart, and it as 
rarely sinks into ir. Few of the exiles return to 
the old country. ‘They, in a vast majority of cases, 
hold fast, and work their way. Nor do they cease to 
love America. But they love it now, not with the 
holy rapture of an abstract passion, but with a prac- 
tical and business-like as the birthplace of 
their children, and the for the exercise of their 


do know — which induce the Irish labourer 
merica to unde rivations that, in many cases, 
make his condition better tome, 


astics, who have taken a distinguished part in urging 
on this moral <a their i 

v. 


among 
James M‘Dermott, 
Lowell, conspicuous. His labours have been 


on the 
vember, 1736 persons, comprising almost all the 
Irish of the city, have taken the pledge and haze kept 


u 

‘The writer, after recommending what he calls in- 
telligence societies, proceeds to n “another praise- 
worthy and a most successful effort to ameliorate the 
his | condition of the lrish in America. We allude to the 
agricultural colony, so to call it, established by 
Fenwick, of Massachusetts, near the town of Li 
and about eighty miles from Bangor, in the state 


natu 
he says, “ must 
for the Maine. ‘The design of this settlement would 


in the vast countries upon whose outermost verge our | to have been formed on the 1 of the 
Atlantic cities stand. And, while nature i and | established by the h, in Belgium, during the 
the force of things invite hitherward all men who ean | fifteen years of forced union to that country, between 


| 
exuberance ; and in the same degree in which they 
are originally warm and social, thes become morose 
eo | and gloomy when thus repelled. His natural gaiety 
overcomes this effect at times, or enables him to con- 
ceal what pains him so acutely. But the inward utter- 
ance of his disappointment is deeply echoed in his 
a wrong done to his ee whieh, did it affect hi 
interests alone, he would despise. 
= , By a rapid transition, on finding himself slighted 
| 
} 
son to what they had been accustomed to In Eure : 
ought to have given them more comforts, and raised 
own patient industry them in the moral scale. But the pernicious addiction 
Thus, in the very best aspect of his fate, the immi- | '° “hisky-drinking, common to those poor people, end 
drags on, for five ont in a | the hig’ y reprehensible habit of allowing it to them 
sion of dra § te not | large quantities, by the contractors for 
suffer it, gery Mey of works, have, until lately, kept them in a stateof mere 
to the evar, who employ, mak tool | 1 to all degraded 
more fertile than the more sublime than the committed by Irishmen in this country. 
mountains. But, above all things, he reckons with | 213 pre: diced, he becomes immersed in the low tricks | ‘2¢ stimulus of ardent spirits, their natural exci : 
in Of the intri onl lity of temperament knows no bounds. The memory 
the noble race with which he has peopled his fancied | and seore i of their ancient feuds in the old 
elysium. Often do his sentiments literally and un- | 5040) a angry eo _—- te | some chanee word, oy wi into confliet with 
witingly respond to the exclamation of Miranda, in iim onthe birth sine deep rooted pens fellow-countrymen, or in the words (scarcely exagger- 
pase of wrong, and a hatred to those do it, are | #4) of the song, 
and a large portion of the population is thus, for one Aad fen evn haat tim Goes 
generation at least, rom the rest,and driven, | and present to the amazed, amused, but disgusted 7 
as it were, into a second exile from all the social ad- | American spectators, a scene unparalleled, exeept ; 
tween tri Im open savages OG 
vantages ef citizenship.” be ibes, i warfare, of the 
English descent. eomes discon- | racter ; but the, improved deportment of those whe 
anecdote, recorded by Mr Hackett, the comedian, | tent om the part of the working of the com- | have been long in the country, and the better de- 
without a cordial longing to grasp the hand, and share | munity against those hardy labourers from beyond seas, | scription of = who have of late y tee 
the emotion, of such men as-eamposed the audience | who come into the market to do more for less money, perme way? the chances of such di , 
of the Dubhn theatre ? to live in a way which lowers the general respecta- outbreaks ; while the certainty of complete regenera- 
crease in wages, and in the consideration accorded by | the miracle-working influence of their great living 
the employer to the labourer, and doing a double mis- | apostle, is a guarantee for the moral worth of those 
Native village, as chief on the scoreof their profits and their pride. They | who may hereafter come among us.” 
name of Washin amongst the Irish, and promises speedily to place t 
other replies, ‘ W T a | a in much improved relations towards the other citizens. 
the Due Whe W be, Widely Understood 
ry see to rise, and with shouting, huzzaing, | that the Irishmen braves reproach and eontumely, and : 
clapping of hands, and we ed feet, made the | denies himself many of the enjoyments his caning 
very building shake. ‘These ming plondits com might procure, that he may be able to remit.a portion 
tinued some time, and wound up with three distinct | of them to his suffering relatives in the old country, | unceasing, his zeal untirmg, and Mis success complete. 
rounds. ‘To attempt te describe my feelings during | how lofty is hie moral elevation’! How does his pious | ‘This excellent priest addressed his flock on the sulsject 
national enthu- | attachment to his distant ‘kith and kin’ give assur- 
ehoked—the tears | ance of his fidelity to the new relations he has made 
= rom my ey can assure it was | for himself in his new home! How often is the 
a great effort that I restrained meet fons o> fable of ‘‘The eeck and the jewel’ acted over in this 
stroying all the illusion of the scene, by breaking the | country, as well as in all other parts of the wor 
fetters with which the age and character of Rip had | What numberless instances oceur of worth despi 
invested and merit trampled down, from ignorance of tt 
heart, ‘God bless old 1 r value, or because they are found in ignoble places ! 
touching scene was, beyond all doubt, a fair wip 
specimen of the almost universal Irish sentiment, in | countrymen who are for increasing the difficultie 
regard to this country and to the founder of its great- 

: ness. * * His first. foot-print on the soil of the 
New World, is to him a virtual seal placed on the appear 
bond of his fidelity. ‘The first breath of air he inhales ; 
fo to for he knows the air of 
freedom. He looks round, in the consciousness of 
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1815 and 1830. It was about five years ago. 
Having ‘purchased from the state a township in a 
district of country, in which the advantage of profit- 
able timber was made subservient to that of a fertile 
soil and favourable locality, the bishop caused the 
tract to be laid out in lots adapted to the means of 
tural emigrants, who were admitted as pur- 
in small proportions, at the original price of 
the land. Settlers were not accepted indiscriminately, 
or without due inquiry as to character and capability. 
A church and school-house were erected ; and mea- 
sures were taken for the progressive extension and 
improvement of the colony. 

t now consists of about sixty families, containing 
three hundred persons, all Irish ; and from its com- 
plete success, and the high state of moral discipline 
adopted by the le, it is likely to become a model 
for all such establishments, and an example, which it 
is to be hoped will by and bye be extensively followed 
in the various states of the union.” 

The writer finds reason upon the whole for believ- 
ing that the Irish already in America are in the course 
of being improved, and that the immigrants yet to 
come will be better, as the circumstances of Ireland 
itself become ameliorated. 


THE ROMAN POET, TIBULLUS. 


‘TrsuLivs, a Roman pest of no mean eminence, was 
born about the year 59 8.c. With honourable lineage, 
he combined the other advantages of a fine person, ami- 
able manners, and an accomplished and sensitive mind. 
While yet young, his talents attracted the notice and 
ronage of the celebrated Messala Corvinus, whom 
accompanied on several martial expeditions. This 
commander is wognentiy addressed in his elegies in 
the courtly style of the time. On one occasion, while 
in the train of his patron, on a mission into Asia, he 
fell sick, and was forced to remain behind at Corcyra, 
the modern Corfu. During this illness, he composed 
one of the most beautiful of his elegies. With its 
opening lines, few passages equally pathetic could be 
found in ancient poetry. In these exquisite verses, 
we may trace the workings of a mind constitutionally 
timid in the contemplation of death ; its shuddering 
recoil from a catastrophe it is unable to retard ; its 
fond yearnings after perpetuated union with the objects 
of its love ; and its romantic resolve, in the event of 
separation, to steal away, if it might be, from the 
heaven that its mythology taught it to look for— 
bright, fragrant, and voluptuous as it was—to the 
— heaven it had left behind = —_. The fol- 
ing version may give some i the openin 
part of the poem :— 7 — 
Whilst thou art crossing the 2gean deep, 
Thy bard, Messala, in remembrance keep. 
Him, far from thee, Pheacia's shore detains, 
‘While fell disease is burning in his veins : 
Dark Death, I pray thee, stay thine eager hand, 
Smite not a stranger far from fatherland ! 
Gather my ashes here no mother may 
To that soft lap where once a babe I lay ; 
No sister here Assyrian odours pour, 
And bend my tomb with floating tresses o'er ; 
Nor, Delia, dearest, fondest, are thou here, 
To print the parting kiss, to weep the parting tear !" 
—Book I. Eleg. 3. 


an, is led to contrast with 
the evils of his own the blessings of the golden age. 
There is a close coincidence between his delineation of 
this happy era, and that of Virgil in the first Georgic. 
We subjoin both, availing ourselves in the latter 
instance of the version of Dryden :— 


** How blest they lived in old Saturnian days, 
Ere earth was cut to yield the traveiler ways : 
Ere the tall mast contemn'd the azure wave, 
And bellying canvass to the breezes gave : 
Ere roving seaman sought a stranger shore, 
His bark to burden with a foreign store ! 
No bullock then had stoop’d the yoke to feel ; 
No captured steed indignant champ‘d the stee! ; 
No house had doors ; no churl had rear'd the stone 
Another's fields to sever from his own. 
The oaks dropt honey ; void of care, the swain 
Met flocks, full-udder’d, wending o'er the plain. 
But now, alas! the golden age is gone ; 
Survives not Saturn in his sterner son. 
Jove reigns—the sword, the sea, hath each its slain, 
And Death, in thousand ways, may access gain.” 


In Virgil’s description, which follows, there is per- 
haps more of the fire of fancy than in that of his con- 
temporary :— 

** Ere this* no peasant vex'd the peaceful ground, 

Which only turfs and greens for altars found : 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Distinguish'd acres of litigious grounds : 
But all was common ; and the fruitful earth 
‘Was free to give her unexacted birth. 
Jove added venom to the viper’s brood, 
And swell’d, with raging storms, the peaceful flood ; 
Commission’d hungry wolves t’ infest the fold, 
And shook from oaken leaves the liquid gold ; 
Removed from human reach the cheerful fire, 
Ané trom the rivers bade the wine retire ; 

Then first on seas the hollow alder swam ; 
Then sailors quarter’d heaven.” 

--Georgics. Bookl. 125-138. 

These poets, it will be observed, recognise only two 

dages—the golden, ending with the deposition of 


urn, the ancient monarch of heaven ; and the iron, . 


dating from the accession of Jove, and still in pro- 
gress. Horace inserts between theze the brazen, and 


# The reign of Jupiter. 


Ovid, to mark a still more gradual deterioration, 
places after the first the sileer period. Hesiod, the 
oldest poet who relates the legend, breaks the uni- 
formity of this quaint classification, by interposing 
between the brazen and the iron the heroic age—an 

which he represents as characterised by a revival 
of ancient simplicity and virtue. ‘The tradition of a 
time of innocence in the infancy of the world, suc- 
ceeded by an unhappy prevalence of dissension, malice, 
and ferocity—a tradition natural in itself, —_— 
and tallying exactly in its main features with the 
inspired narrative—was not, however, peculiar to the 
Greeks and Romans, but was entertained in common 
with them by the less polished nations of Asia. 

Our poet proceeds to expatiate on the delights of 
Elysium, to which he supposes himself destined, and 
the torments of Tartarus. The former of these 
regions was, according to the ancient mythology, the 
abode of the good, the latter of the flagrantly wicked. 
Tartarus, according to Homer and Hesiod, was situ- 
ated far beneath the earth—so far, that a heavy piece 
of metal would descend nine days and nights before 
reaching it. The reader of Milton will perceive 
whence he has borrowed the length of time he assigns 
for the fall of the rebel angels. Ancient authors vary 
as to the locality of Elysium. Some place it in the 
moon, others under the earth, but most suppose it 
situated in some distant and fortunate island of the 
ocean. There the golden still lingered. The 
skies were ever blue and bright, the still green 
and luxuriant ; song, and dance, and manly sports, 
contributed to the happiness of the occupants. From 
these enjoyments, however, they were summoned, on 
the expiry of a thousand years, to imbibe oblivion 
from the waters of Lethe, and then, in new bodies, 
revisited the scene of their original existence. ‘Thus 
Tibullus— 

** But me—for Love hath still my heart and strains— 
Shall Venus lead to the Elysian plains : 
Here song and dance prevail ; here joyous fly 
The birds, and pour their dulcet melody : 
Cassia and myrrh spontaneous bears the ground, 
And perfume-breathing roses bloom around ; 
And youths and maidens mix in mimic fray, 
While there, as here, Love steals their souls away : 
The faithful lover's here whom death laid low, 
And myrtle garland wreathes his honour’d brow. 
But bad men’s dwelling lies in night profound, 
And sable floods for ever roar around.” 


He closes with an address to his mistress, exhorting 
her to constancy, and imagining his own unlooked-for 
reappearance :— 
** Perchance I'll come, and yield thee glad surprise, 
Seeming as if I'd lighted from the skies : 
Me, all confused, then Delia, rush to meet— 
Thy hair dishevell’d, and unshod thy feet.” 


Tibullus, as we before noted, composed the elegy 
from which we have been extracting, while sick at 
Coreyra. From this illness—contrary, it would seem, 
to his own expectation—he recovered; and on his 
return to Italy, he settled near Pedum, a small village 
on the skirts of the Apennines. Here he enjoyed the 
society of his friends, the beauties of the country, and 
learned leisure, during the brief remainder of his life. 
He died about the same time with Virgil (B. c. 19), 
while yet in the vigour of manhood. mitius 
Marsus, in the following cpigram, makes them com- 
panions in the seat of the blessed :-— 


** Thee cruel Death, with Maro’s shade to rove, 
Hath sent, Tibullus, to the Elysian plain ; 
Thou wept'st in plaintive elegy thy love, 
He pour’d, in bolder verse, the heroic strain 


A retired life, such as that he ultimately enjoyed, 
was the one most congenial to the disposition of 
Tibullus. Although a Roman, he was no man of war ; 
nature had fitted him for other scenes than scenes of 
blood. ‘Timorous he evidently must have been, even 
to the verge of cowardi In horror of swords and 
all lethal weapons whatever, James VI. himself could 
not have exceeded him. Even in a production which 
is thought to be a juvenile one, he is eloquent on the 
praises of peace, and extols aud aspires after the bless- 
ings of longevity : 

** Who temper’d first for man the horrid steel 
And did the savage no compunction feel ? 
For peace am I: another brave in wars 
May vanquish captains by the aid of Mars: 
Then, by my side, his cup the veteran fill, 
And paint his battles in the wine we spill.* 
What madness ‘tis by war to urge the foe 
That glides with stealthy step to lay us low! 
No vineyards rich the shades infernal bear, 
But Cerberus howls and keeps his vigils there : 
No crops beneath in golden glory wave, 
Old Charon’s bark Styx’ sluggish waters lave : 
With hollow cheeks the flame hath revell'd o'er, 
Rove the wan ghosts along the shady shore. 
Blest rather he on whom old age will come, 
His children round him in his cottage home ! 
He tends the sheep, his son the lambe—the while 
His spouse the bath will soothe his toil. 
That lot be mine ; these locks let years behoar, 
And me in eld rehearse the deeds of 
Peace till my fields the while ;—she taught to bow 
Their necks the steers, and drag the ponderous plough : 
Peace plants the vines, and hoards the generous store, 
The cask paternal to the son may pour: 
Her arms the fork, the plough, in darkness must 
The sterner weapons of the warrior rust. 
She bears, from holy rites, the mellow swain, 
With wife and children, 


* In Boswell’s Life of Johnson, General Paoli is described as 
tracing, at a dinner party, the plan of a battle or encampment, 
in wine that had been spilt upon the table. 


The poet, in the earlier part of this , depicts 
the state of the departed in Erebus, a region whi 
must be carefully distinguished from the lower and: 
more horrid Tartarus. e former was peopled by 
the shades of those who had not ine » by atro- 
city in crime, consignment to the latter, but had yet 
been too remiss in the practice of virtue to merit pro- 
motion to Elysium. bus was the Limbo of old 
heathen mythology : its occupants wandered 
oppressed by their own melancholy recollections— 
recollections they were invited to brood on by the 
gloom of the place ; while the heinous malefactors who 
inhabited Tartarus were doomed, in addition, to acute 
corporeal torture. It was the belief of the ancients 
that the departed retained, in the nether world, the 
same lineaments they had last presented when con- 
suming on the pyre. To understand the closing allu- 
sion, we must apprised that it was customary 
enough to get intoxicated on the performance of 
religious rites. 

Like all poets and Tibullus was a 
lover. His three books of elegies present us succes- 
sively with the names of Delia, Nemesis, and Nezra, 
as objects of his passion ; and Horace consoles him 
under the coldness of a Glycera. Possibly, as the 
critics suggest, he may have addressed the same lady 
under different appellations ; but it appears, from a 
passage in Ovid, thet Delia and Nemesis, at least, were 
distinct personages. In the first elegy of the first 
book—a beautiful performance, with pretty full ex- 
tracts from which we close our specimens—the for- 
mer is addressed with much tenderness. The poet 
declares his preference of a moderate competence, 
enjoyed with her in rural retirement, to the wealth 
and distinction attainable through the toils and dan- 
gers of a military life; alludes to his own death, on 
which event he seems constantly to have brooded ; and 
closes by a half-gay half-melancholy exhortation to 
make the most of our brief and uncertain existence. 
Every reader of the classics must be struck with the 

rpetual recurrence of this train of sentiment— 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

** Let him heap treasures up in yellow gold, 
And rood on rood of soil prolific hold, 
Whose sleep the clarion blast, shrill note of woe, 
May break with news of an advancing foe: 
Me let my want to peaceful pursuits turn, 
While on my hearth the merry faggots burn ; 
Myself, a rustic, plant, athwart my land, 
Young vines and apple-trees with facile hand ; 
Nor hope deceive me—hoards of fruit be mine, 
And still my vats o’erflow with luscious wine.” 


After eulogising his own piety, the poet proceeds 
to exemplify it, first by an invocation of the rural 
deities, Ceres and Priapus, and then of his domestic 

s, the Lares. Priapus had charge of woods, gar- 
ens, &c. ; he was alternately cajoled by promises and 
bullied by threats. Martial, the epigrammatist, slyl 
threatens him with being chipped into billets for fuel, 
should he neglect a task assigned him. His wooden 
image was decorated with gaudy colouring. 


** Thee, yellow Ceres, from my farm await 
The corn-ear crown to deck thy temple gate. 
And, so Priapus from my orchards scare 
The harmful tiny tenants of the air— 
Priapus arm'd with hook—his image still, 
With red besmear'd, its wonted nook shall fill. 
Nor, Lares, ye your generous gifts restrain, 
Lords of the smiling once, now sterile plain ! 
So shall a calf for countless herds atone, 
A niggard soil a lamb supplies alone : 
Yet due the lamb shall fall, and round shall join 
The rustic youth—* Give corn, Io, give jolly wine !” 
Rather I'll live for aye contented poor, 
Than rush to battle to augment my store ; 
And I'll, ‘neath shades where gelid streamlets run, 
The burning risings of the dog star shun. 
Nor yet be shamed to tend my flocks the while, 
And goad the tardy oxen to their toil ; 
Nor in my bosom home to bear the lamb, 
Or kid, left straying by vg careless om. 
* * 


Messala, thee beseems each martial toil, 
Thy mansion thus shall boast the hostile spoil 
Me hath a maiden bound in silken chain, 
And I, Love’s watcher, by her gates remain. 

Delia, I heed not fame, nor blame would flee 
Of timid sloth, if only blest with thee. 

On thee I'd gaze when drops life’s latest sand ; 
Thee, dying, grasp with this relaxing hand. 

Say, when Tibullus shall at last expire, 

Thou'lt weep him stretch’d on the funereal pyre ? 
Delia, thou’It weep! No flinty bosom thine ; 
*Twill throb for me when cold and pulseless mine. 
Nor thou alone—for whence these ashes lie 

Nor youth nor maid shall turn a tearless eye. 

Yet spare my shade thy ceaseless sorrow—spure, 
Delia, those rosy cheeks, that flowing hair! 
Meantime, while Fate is kind, we'll love—anon, 
His head becapp'd with clouds, grim Death strides on. 
Time steals to meet him ; nor will love be held 
Beseeming in the days of hoary eld.” 

From these versions, imperfect as they are, the 
reader may form a general notion of the poetry of 
Tibullus. There are no traces in his writings either 
of loftiness of imagination or masculine energy of 
thought. He always pleases by his sweetness, but 
never startles by originality. He is (to employ a 
somewhat hackneyed metaphor) a still transparent 
stream, gliding noiselessly along its own sweet terri- 
tory, seldom ruffied by the breeze, and never lashed 
into fury by the storm. He is a modest lover of 
nature, and has a poet’s eye as well as a poet’s heart 


for her simple beauties. Far from the din and the 
danger of cities and of camps, he courts retirement in 


her quiet, uninvaded domains. There, blessed in the 
healthful breath of heaven, his 


gladsome beam and 
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attention is divided between the pleasing toils of agri- 
culture and the still more bay rm pursuit of poesy. 
“ Himself a rustic,” he chants his lays to rustic yout 
and maidens. Though often melancholy, never mo- 
rose, he can celebrate and sympathise in their harmless 
merry-makings. He can inculcate on them content- 
ment with a lot happy in its obscurity, and teach 
them to disrelish the splendid misery of greatness. 
He can sing to them of their own sunny blue sky, their 
own green dales, their murmuring rills, their rich 
llow crops, their smiling cottages. Nor is this all 
is range : he can strike other and still finer chords 
of human nature—can excite at will love, tenderness, 
or sorrow—can “kindle soft desire,” or “disturb the 
soul with pity.” Without the loftiness of Virgil, or 
the energy of Horace, or the liveliness of Ovid, he 
excels all three in genuine simplicity, in sincerity, 
and in pathos. Among the modern poets, perhaps 
Cowper is he who most closely resembles him both in 
engl and temperament. ‘There are features, too, 
h in his poetry and in his character, which suggest 
comparison with the author of the Seasons. Inferior 
to the British poets in breadth of intellect, in vigour 
of fancy, and in power of description, Tibullus ma 
be named with Thomson and the writer of the ‘Tas 
for vivid appreciation of natural beauty as a poet, for 
unaffected kindliness of heart as a man.* 


VISIT OF THE PARSEES TO ENGLAND. 


Axnout three years ago, two brothers, natives of India, 
arrived in England for the purpose of making a stay 
of some duration, and acquiring a knowledge of va- 
rious useful arts, particularly affairs connected with 
naval architecture and steam-navigation. They were 
the sons of the principal ship-builder at Bombay, and 
were named Jehangeer Nowrojee, and Hirjeebhoy 
Meerwanjee. In point of religious faith, they be- 
longed to the Parsees, a tribe descended from the 
ancient fire-worshippers of the east, and who practi- 
cally are less superstitious and bound by rules of caste 
than the Hindoo race. These two young men, hav- 
ing, under the best auspices, acquired a knowledge of 
our language, and learned the crafts which had at- 
tracted them so many thousand miles from home, bade 
adieu to England in 1840, and returned with well- 
stored minds to benefit their countrymen in India. 
Let us hope that this mission of civilisation may prove 
as useful in its results as that of a similar nature 
which was patriotically undertaken by Peter of 
Russia in the seventeenth century, or those which in 
many instances in latter years have been accomplished 
by young Egyptians from the court of Mehemet Ali. 

Gratified with a thousand things which fell under 
their notice, and the hospitality of their reception, the 
two Parsees felt the necessity for writing au account 
of their visit and “putting it into a book”—a matter 
with them of very serious importance. They have 
accordingly prepared such a narrative, and, corrected 
as we should suppose by some litterateur, it has made 
its appearance in the world of letters.+ Criticism on 
the work of Jelangeer and his brother is out of the 
question, and all we need say is, that it abounds with 
sound observations on men and manners, and affords 
a pleasing proof of the affectionate disposition of the 
writers. Occasionally, they fall into the error of 
drawing general conclusions from single incidents ; 
but this, as an almost universal fault of travellers, 
may well be excused. A few extracts will amuse our 
readers. 

The delight and surprise the brothers experienced 
on their arrival in the Thames and approach to Lon- 
don, will be understood from the following passages :— 

“On the 27thof August [1838], the Buckinghamshire 
arrived at Gravesend at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and we immediately went on board a commodious 
steam-vessel belonging to the ‘ Diamond’ Company, 
in order to proceed to London ; the distance between 
these two places is thirty miles. This was the first 
time we were ever on board a steam-vessel going from 


one place to another, and we were very much struck 
with the good accommodations for so short a ney 
There were many people on board, and we were 

objects of great attraction, and many were anxious to 
know where we came from, and who we were ; and 
our friend Captain Hopkins, who was with us, satis- 
fied their curiosity on these points. It was a beauti- 
ful clear evening, and the wind being favourable to us, 
made it very agreeable. The steamer was going at 
the rate of eleven miles an hour, and the music play- 
ing on board was really delightful. The river Thames 
is the largest river in England ; and when we came 


* We have consulted, with much 


Britain, ehangeer owrojee, irjeebhoy , of 
Bombay, Nayal Architects, London: Allen. 141. 


within about five miles of London, we were surprised 
at the amazing number of vessels, from the humble 

to the more beautiful ships and steamers of all 
descriptions. The colliers were the most numerous, 
and vessels were anchored close to each other, and the 
river seemed to be almost covered with vessels ; and 
the masts and yards gave it the appearance of a forest, 
at a distance. Indeed, there were to be found ships 
from all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
and a great number of steamers ply about in all direc- 
tions, filled with passengers. None of our country- 
men can form an idea of this noble river, and the shi 
ping on it. The English may well be proud of it, 
though a small stream com to some of the largest 
rivers of the world. The traffic that is carried on is, 
we may say, not to be surpassed by any. London is 
said to be at present the metropolis of the commercial 
world, and we never can doubt the assertion, because 
we have had opportunities of seeing the extensive trade 
carried on, and the means the English have of supply- 
ing the world with the produce of their labour and 
industry. It was nearly dusk when we arrived at 
London Bridge, notwithstanding which, an immense 
number of persons flocked round us to view our cos- 
tume; for, in addition to our two selves, we were 
accompanied by a friend, and also by two of our do- 
mesties ; and five individuals in the Parsee costume 
collected quite a mob, through which it was difficult 
to pass to our carriage ; we think quite a thousand 
persons were congregated together. We proceeded 
through the city of London to the Portland Hotel, 
where arrangements for our reception had been pre- 
viously made. And from the immense number of 
people and vehicles of every description that we saw 
hurrying along, apparently in great haste, and from 
the increasing noise, we were apprehensive that some 
public commotion had taken place, or that there was 
some grand spectacle to be witnessed, towards which 
they were thus hastening. But yet it appeared so 
odd that there was as much haste and desire to get 
forward in those who moved eastward, as well as in 
those who were progressing westward. Every street 
down which we looked appeared to be pouring out 
countless multitudes to swell the throng ; and we were 
lost in conjecture as to what this bustle could possibly 
mean. But when we were afterwards informed that 
this constant tide of human beings was to be witnessed 
every day for twelve or fourteen hours, we were in- 
deed lost in amazement at the myriads that must 
exist in London to furnish out of doors such an exhi- 
bition of people.” 

The sight which seems to have afforded them the 

test pleasure and satisfaction was the Adelaide 

llery and Polytechnic Institution, both, as is well 

known, being devoted to the exhibition of objects of 
practical science and the arts. ‘They observe— 

“ If we had seen nothing else in England besides the 
Adelaide Gallery and the Polytechnic Institution, we 
should have thought ourselves amply repaid for our 
voyage from India to England. ‘There can be nothing 
conceived more interesting to persons like ourselves, 
who, having from an early age been taught to believe 
that, next to our duty of thankfulness and praise to 
our God and Creator, it is the duty of every man to 
do all that he can to make all mankind happy; we 
were early instructed that the man who devoted his 
energies to the works of science and of art, deserved 
well of his fellow-men. To us, then, brought up in 
India for scientific pursuits, and longing ardently to 
acquire practical information connected with modern 
improvements, more particularly with naval architec 
ture, steam-engines, steam-boats, and steam-naviga- 
tion, these two galleries of practical science seemed to 
us to embrace all that we had come over to England 
to make ourselves acquainted with ; and it was with 
gratitude to the original projectors of these institu- 
tions that we gazed upon the soul-exciting scene before 
us: we thought of the enchantments as related in the 
* Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and they faded 
away into nothingness compared with what we then 
saw. Here, within this limited space, were miniature 
steam-ships, with every possible variety of improved 
machinery, gliding upon the water ; here were exhi- 
bited all and every description of paddle-wheels for 
propelling them through the water. There was a 
ship upon the stays ready to be launched upon the 
removal of the dog-shores ; here was — 
variety of lock gates for entrances to wet docks, cal- 
culated to open with facility and to resist the pressure 
of a great weight of water when the ship was in dock ; 
here you could learn how safely to descend into the 
sea with different contrivances ; and here you were 
taught how you might best ascend into the air in a 
balloon. Here the scientific man, for hours and days, 
may acquire valuable information ; and here the man 
in quest of pleasure and amusement may, day after 
day, gaze upon pleasing inventions and beautiful mo- 
dels of a light nature to please the eye, whilst his ear 
would be cherie’ with good music.” 

‘They afterwards make the following comment :— 

“ How much does England owe to her inexhaustible 
mines of coal and of iron! It is to them she is indebted 
for all her riches—gold and silver mines are not to be 
compared to those of coal and of iron ; gold and silver 
would employ but few persons, and enrich but very 
few, but coal and iron in their processes afford employ- 
ment to countless thousands—they are the nts of 
the steam-engine ; no country, destitute of coal and 
iron, can compete with England in steam-machinery : 
it would be an endless subject to treat upon. Coals and 


iron are the parents of the power-loom, of the spinning- 
= , of all the machinery in England. Oh! ow 
hagead, possessing within yourself this source of em- 
a a of manufacture, and of wealth; old happy 
ingland, you are, and long will be, the wonder an 
envy of the world; you possess materials that enable 
you to work machinery, that allows you to bring 
cotton from India, thousands of miles, to manufacture 
it into fine muslin, and to send it back to India and 
to sell it there much cheaper than it can be made 
there, although a few pence per day will there keep 
those employed in manufactures ;—it enables English- 
men, in every market upon the continent of Europe, 
to offer cloths, cottons, stockings, and silks, at prices 
so much lower than they can be produced even in those 
places where labour is cheap, that in many parts they 
prohibit English 8, inorder that their manufacto- 
ries may not be closed from inability to produce such 
socheap. What does not coal and iron do? What 
is there in England that cannot be done by steam ¢ 
Carriages fly upon iron railroads heated by coal, wood 
is sawn by steam, iron is hammered into anchors, and 
rolled into plates, bars, and wire, by steam. The very 
fires to get up all these powerful machines are blown 
up by steam; water is pumped by steam ; butter is 
churned by steam ; books are printed by steam ; money 
is coined by steam ; ships, heedless of wind and tide, 
navigate the seas by steam; guns are fired by steam ; 
flour is ground by steam ; and every article of clothing, 
from head to foot, is made by steam.” , 

A visit to Mr Flight’s celebrated dairy (known as 
Laycock’s Dairy), near London, was another source 
great delight to these unsophisticated foreigners. 

“ It is certainly one of the curiosities of London, and 
is a most valuable and extensive property. ‘There are 
fourteen acres, surrounded by a high wall, and which 
are nearly covered with buildings for tbe several pur- 

ses required. And, first, there arc upwards of four 

undred cows, which are kept for supplying milk, and 
twice in each day, namely, at three o’clock in the 
morning, and at noon, they are milked by women. 
‘The whole of the cows are kept in stalls, and the food 
is varied as much as possible. Mangel-wurzel, a large 
species of beet-root, is thgir chief food, and then they 
have turnips, cabbages, carrots, and clover ; when the 
do not continue to give a large quantity of milk, oil- 
cake and other things are given to fatten them for 
sale at Smithfield market. All the cows were fine 
animals, sleek as race-horses, and they are curried 
with a comb every day. As it is quite n to 
have four hundred cows to milk each day, they are 
obliged to keep more than that number on the pre- 
mises ; and there is an hospital for the cows to have 
their calves in, and where any that are unwell have 
medical treatment. The milk is taken into a dairy 
as soon as milked, which place is kept most serupur 
lously clean, being scoured with hot water, and every 
thing in it, twice every day. It is supposed, in Lon- 
don, that more than eight million gallons of milk are 
used in a year. ‘There are immense pits for the re- 
ception of grains, which is a great article of food for 
the cows. Grains are the refuse of malt after beer 
has been made from it, and we were surprised to learn, 
that, if covered from the air, they would keep food, 
and fit for the cows to eat, for seven years. There 
must be an immense capital locked up, as each of the 
cows are worth more than twenty pounds ; and the 
proprietor is obliged to have four farms, supply 
all the varied green food that is required. He hasa 
great number of horses constantly fetching grains, 
and the daily food required, and to cart away the 
manure. He has also numerous male and female ser- 
vants about the premises to pay. Whilst inspecting 
the dairy, we were forcibly reminded of Bombay ; for, 
from ry de of Mr Flight’s, at Enfield, a number of 
oxen arrived, bringing the turnips for daily consump- 
tion, and one of them requiring to have a shoe put on, 
we went to witness that operation ; and here was a 

at improvement upon the plan pursued at Bombay. 

The animal, instead of being thrown down, was placed 
in a frame in which he stood upright, and in a few 
seconds he was secured therein by straps, and he was 
shod quite as readily as a quiet horse. Attached to 
the dairy, within the walls, are buildings see 
as layers for cattle, and where, when they have been 
driven some distance to market, they rest for a day or 
two before they are exposed for sale. A large propor- 
tion of the oxen that come by steam from Ireland and 
Scotland} are placed here for a few days, where they 
are rested, sheltered, fed, and abundantly su _ 
with good water. The charge for sheltering ond eed- 
ing is very moderate ; and upon Sundays it is not un- 
usual for upwards of two thousand animals to be within 
the walls, and upon some occasions, even two thousand 
five hundred have been here. We were much pleased 
with our visit to this place, never having seen cows 
in such numbers, and in such fine order, before.” 

‘The theatres afforded much less satisfaction, and 
the observations on this subject testify an acute and 
well-regulated mind. Going to the Opera, or Queen’s 
Theatre—“Upon the s' we saw @ great many 
females dressed exactly alike, all very handsome, 
dancing and performing difficult evolutions, standing 
upon one leg, and whirling rapidly round, with the 
other stretched straight out. It was the last evening 
upon which ‘Taglioni, the favourite French dancer, 
was to dance in England, and an English friend who 
accompanied us very frequently asked us how we liked 
her dancing. He, for his part, was very much delighted 


with it, but to us it appeared of very little interest ; 


} 
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Ree pleasure and advantage, 
while engaged in the preceding sketch, the commentary on 
Tibullus recently published by Professor Ramsay of Glasgow. 
‘That gentleman's work teems with erudition, usefully applied to 
‘ the illustration of his author, and, indeed, of ancient literature 
generally. 
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goose upon one ont, 
sand three or four times with the-log us 
tended, to curtsey so low as to nearly seat herself upon 
the ground, to spring occasionally from one side of the 
stage to another all of which jumping about did not, 
for that hour every evening, than six weavers in Spital- 
fields i — beautiful silk for dresses) could 
earn all of working fourteen hours every day, 
in twelve months! It dees ap so absurd that a 


every night, for an hour’s jumping, more than would 
is i their and families, for 
a whole year. Had we not seen instances that con- 


dancing- puppet. 
We went to see Covent Garden Theatre ; the prices 
of admission were the same as at Drury Lane ; the 
theatre appears to us much in the same style as Drury 
Lane, but smaller. We saw performed ‘ ‘I'he Critic :’ 
we saw Madame Vestris (or Mrs Charles Mathews), 
who is the manager of this place ; we should not have 
taken her for more than t -six years of age, and 
are told she is near fifty. e forget the name of 
second piece in which she performed, but we were 


Fs 


observed every individual that was on the terrace take 
= hat and pay proper respect and homage to 


COVERINGS FOR THE HEAD. 
Covertnas for the head, both as regards form and 
materials, have varied to an extraordinary degree— 
much more, indeed, than any other article of bodily 
wear. Doubtless this must be ascribed, in part, to 
the necessities of climate, though in a much greater 
degree to mere fashion and inveterate habit. Be- 
sides, also, the influence of national and individual 
differences of taste, the custom which the sexes have 
universally followed, of wearing distinct and peculiar 
eoverings for the head, has obviously led to additional 
variations in this article of wear. j 

The earliest nations historically known to us, being 
inhabitants of warm countries in Asia and Africa, 
wore very light coverings for the head. Folds of lawn, 
or other light stuffs, wound loosely round the temples, 
formed the common head-dress of the Jews in the 
patriarchal days, and, in the course of time, were im- 
proved into the present elegant turbans of the East. 
Caps of linen, wool, straw, bark of trees, and leather, 
were also extensively worn in E and Arabia, and 
were usually of a pointed or shape. ‘The va- 
riety of head-dresses used by the Egyptian ladies was 


much amused. ‘The English, when they are pleased } very great, as Mr Wilkinson’s beautiful work shows 
with any thing in a theatre, their hands and | to us. ‘The prevailing fashion, however, amongst these 
staup their feet; and if they wish a dance or a song | ladies, was to bind hair, after arranging it into a 
repeated, they do both clap, and stamp, and whistle ; | circular cluster of pendant plaits, with a simple band 
and thus keep on until the person comes back | or fillet for the outer eovering. other cases, we 
and does over again what they require. Attached to | find a towering plume of feathers surmounting the 
refreshments | caps ef the Igyption ladies. False hair, or wigs, 
of all kinds are to be procured ; but virtuous females | came early into use in Egypt, and a specimen of an 
could not be seen here, for here, at the half-price, are | Egyptian lady’s wig, of great size, constitutes one of 
to be found swarms of well-dressed, highly-painted, | the most eurious objects in the British Museum. It 
but unhappy females, who, having lost virtue, | is incomprehensible how the ancient Egyptians, in 
resort, as a means of maintenance, to the saloons of | their warm climate, should have eneouraged this ex- 
theatres, and with much wantonness endeavour to | travagant, and certainly heavy and hot head-dress. 

draw men into the snares of vice and misery,} We are much more familiar with the warlike head- 
of which they themselves have been the victims. We | eoverings, or helmets, of the Greeks and Romans, than 
do think this very discreditable to be allowed ; and | with their domestic articles of that nature. But, in 
we also think that much of the dissipation, and many | reality, the point is not one of much interest, all that 
of the robberies committed by young men, may be | can be said upon the subject being that these nations 
traced to an intimaey with improper f which | wore a variety of usually fitting closely to the 
eommenced within the saloon of a theatre. The saloons i 
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head, and formed of linen, wool, or leather. Like their 
helmets, peaked above, and the 


The ancient Celtic population of Europe, and our 
own ancestors in the British islands, very probably wore 
either no head-cov at all,or such only as were of 
avery simplekind. “If their heads were covered at 
all,” says Mr Planché, in his work on British Cos- 
tumes, “it was by the m or cap, from the Bri- 
tish cab, a hut, w 


blue bonnets of the Gael, which are commouly of small 
size, and high in front, with a slope towards the rear. 
This is, in all likelihood, a modification merely of the 
conical peak. Round bonnets, with broad 
were less used in the Highlands than in the Lowlands 
of Scotland. In the days of simple head-coverings, 
a plume, or sprig of some i plant, was used 
as a badge of ran 

The word hat is from an Anglo-Saxon root, hoet or 
haet, signifying a cover for the head. While it is pro- 


bable Anglo-Saxons, Normans, and Danes, made 
use most commonly of the conical caps already spoken 


of, it is also unquestionable 


that they knew how to 
hats of felt. Fellen hac, 


make a species 


felt, is tedly mentioned by the 
writers. it was that first invented art of 
so uniting wool and hair together as to make felt, 
is a question which cannot now be determined. 
Coarse felt and woollen hats were common in Eng- 
land after the conquest, and not long afterwards the 
nobility attained to the luxury of beaver-hats. Chau- 
cer describes his mercantile pilgrim to Canterbury 
as wearing a “Flaundrish beaver-hat.” ‘The illu- 
minated copies of Froissart show a great variety to 
have existed, in the shape of the common woollen 
or felt hats of his times. Most of them were made 
with conical tops, more or less high, like the millers’ 
nee and the rims or edges were 
either folded over or turned up more or less, People 
also cultivated varieties in the colour of their bats at 
an early date. At the council of Lyons, in the year 
1245, a red hat, with round top and broad brim, was 
first assigned as a peculiar head-covering for cardinals. 
White hats were used in Ghent in the time of Frois- 
sart, by whom hats of beaver and ostrich feathers are 
also mentioned. It was customary for the rich to 
have valuable ornaments looped to their hats, to adorn 
them with plumes of feathers, and to line them with 
silk and damask. In an inventory of the effects of 
Sir John Fastolfe, drawn up in 1459, we find men- 
tioned “one hat of beaver, lined with damask gi 
and also two strawen hats.” The plume of feathers, 
however, was the chief mark of rank. — 
had one es consisting of eight Indian feathers, 
so valuable that it was held fit to be a king’s ransom. 

How difficult it would be to deseribe minutely the 
peculiar shapes of hats in fashien at various past times, 
may be gathered from the following deseription of the 
varieties in use at one and the same time, namely, in 
1585. The passage is from Stubb’s Anatomy of 
Abuses :—“ Sometimes they use them sharpe on the 
crown, perking up like the spire or shaft of a 

ing a quarter of a yard above the crowne 

their heads, some more, some lesse, as please the fan- 
tasies of their inconstant minds. Other some be flat, 
and broade on the crowne, like the battlements of a 
house. Another sort have round crownes, some- 
times with one kind of band, sometimes with ano- 
ther ; now black, now white, now russede, now redde, 
now grene, now yellow, now this, now that, never 
content with one colour or fashion two daies 
end. And as the fashions be rare and strange, 
the stuffe whereof their hattes be made divers 
for some are of silk, some of velvet, some of 
some of sarsenet, some of wool, and, which 
curious, some of a certaine kinde of fine hair ; 
they call bever hattes of high price, fetched from 
yond the seas, from whence a great sorte 
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and cunningly carved of the best fashion.” 
The portraits yet extant of noblemen of the six- 


lescription given by Stubbs. rait 
igh-cro & pyrami Sir 
high crown, but endowed with a broad 
brim. In the seventeenth century, broad be- 
came all fashion, and continued so from the time 
of Charles I. to that of Williem III. From the 
hat had been much worn, the name of slouched hate 
was first origi It was at discovered, 
apparently, that these broad brims were inconvenient, 


a second flap was turned up, and by and bye a 
Ly by 


kept its place for the first fifty or sixty years of the 
Of course there were many 
varieties of cocked hat, and any one curious on 
the point may find these pointed out by Steele and 
Hamilies Cock,” the Huting Cock,” and the Mie 
” the “ Hunting 
litary Cock,” the latter being a very fierce and bold 
While the ity of the world were 
the brims of their hats to get rid of the inconvenience 


of sloue , two classes retained. 
broad b 
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a) and we were very much surprised to bear that for) 
ld night that she had appeared upon the stage she 
i had been paid one hundred and fifty guineas !!! Only 
thmk—one hundred and fifty every night to | 
j England to stand for a long time like a 
have thought them very foolish indeed thus to pay a 
of those theatres that are allowed to be infested with 
such characters, are, instead of being an accommoda- aw rcurved forward or e to hang down be- 
tion to the public, harbours of vice, at which a virtuous | hind. So much for the Greek and Roman men. The 
eee Seve wih Cees.” On afterwards see- | ladies of these nations were much more ornamental | Vnit 
Be perme act a yy, at the Victoria, and | in their style of head-dressing. It was seldom that | is, that every servmg man, countrieman, and other, 
absurdities, they sagaciously remark—“ ‘The | they wore a hat, or complete head-covering of any | even all indifferently, do wear of these hattes ; for he 
are decidedly a wonderful people, and money | kind, a loose outer shawl or veil being usually thrown | is of no aceount or estimation among men, if he have 
in ean do every thing ; it makes horses dance, | over the head in going abroad. Their care was chiefly | not a velvet or taffatie hat, and that must be pinched 
lions work as horses, and men assume the appearance Gicosted te the denswation of the hair ; and tiaras, or 
of monkeys.” crescent-shaped diaderma, wreaths of artificial flowers, 
7 They visited the Houses of Parliament, and on the | nettings, fillets, rows of beads, pins, and many similar 
matters which there met their attention they have | articles, were in use among them. They curled their 
hair with great pains, having irons for the purpose. 
much and frequently. Originally the Grecian ladies 
parted their locks simply in front, and allowed them 
it beeame custom to gather the hair into a club 
behind. Ovid, in advising his countrywomen how best 
to improve their charms, tells them that 
“ A long and slender visage best allows 
To have the hair part just above the brews ; 
A round plump face must have her trammels tied 
Ina fast knot above, her front to hide,” &c. one side was up. 1s Was done 
third William’s time. In the days of Queen An 
| | third 
which 
| 
the houses of the Bri 
stuck in the pround, and fastened together at top. 
‘It is somewhat singular, remarks the learned au- 
for the first general collection of ancient British au- 
thorities, ‘that the form of this ancient pointed cap 
is to this day exhibited in what the Welsh children , and still retain, the 
nature for, and intended to be a queen ; we could | call the cappan cyrnicyll, the horn-like cap, made of ere clergymen and 
: Perceive a native nobility and expression about her, | rushes tied at top, and twisted into a band at bottom.’” | quakers. e have mentioned the assumption of the 
which induced us to believe that she could, although | In Scotland the children also make rush eaps of | broad-brimmed red hat by cardinals in 1245. It is 
meek and amiable, be firm and decisive ; and that,| the same shape. Among Scottish Llighlanders of | probable that the Catholic elergy merely imitated 
Sen Stiwer Tories were the ministers of the | the present day, we find caps which most probably | their prelates in using broad-brimmed hats, and the 
bor she still be the queen, and have her own | resemble those worn in early times by the people of at | Protestant divine had his shovel-hat from them. The 
, and judge for herself. Shortly after the had | least the northern part of Britain: These are the | Quaker sect seem to have got their broad brims by 
Passed us, one of the attendants came to inquire who accident. At the time when the sect came into exist- 
we were, and what country we came from, of which we ence, such a form of hats was common; and it was 
informed him ; but he returned again to say that her only beeause they disdained to follow the changes of 4 
to cur names: snd as we the fashion, not because they had any peculiar vene- 
knew y an Englishman has to pronounce ration for broad brims, that the sect continued to 
; our names, = our cards to him, which he wear them. Many thousands of persons are yet alive 
a to Lord Melbourne, and no doubt were read in our island who remember the introduction of round 
the upon hats into general use, which took place in the last 
of terrace, again to look upon us, an decade of the eighteenth century. The brim has 
what to her was the novelty—our costume. We felt m bresdth, and in the F 
highly honoured in being thus noticed by our gracious has been occasionally 
highly delighted with in the world ; and we were ligher and lower, as the general taste might run; 
highly with the loyalty which the English but, in other respects, the round hat has remained in 
people present evineed towards her majesty, as we | use unchanged in the material points. In the case of 
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up so as to meet at the top, and forming 
thing of a crescent when viewed sideways, or a “ 
and-after,” as it has been familiarly designated. 

In other countries of Europe bread-brimmed hats 
are still in general use. The common people of Italy, 
Spain, and most other continental countries, wear 
such articles, with round, low, pyramidal crowns. 
nobility in the same places wear articles of a 
similar kind, but usually decorated with feathers. If 
we pass to more distant modern countries, we find 
= varieties in the shape of the coverings for the 

. The majority of Asiatic Mahometans decorate 
their heads with turbans, formed of rich and finely 
coloured stuffs ; the Persians are a striking exception 
to this practice, as they usually wear a wool or fur 
cap with a red top, and hence the term K uczilbash, 
or red-head, by which they are sometimes distin- 
— The Chinese wear for the most part broad 

cireles of straw, with small and pointed peaks 
above, the cavity for the head itself being very dimi- 
nutive. Most of the natives of the Asiatic islands 
use shawls as coverings for the head, or else smail 
woollen caps. ‘Ihe Russians and people of the north 
make use almost universally of the furs and skins of 
animals. Of all these head-dresses, the turban is per- 

the most elegant and becoming. 

To follow the changes of fashion in the case of 

head-dresses, from the commencement of mo- 
dern civilisation to the present time, would be a diffi- 
cult matter indeed. Silken and other stuffs rolied up 
in turban shape, with hoods or veils thrown over 
them, seem, from old engravings, to have been the 
earliest fashion of the female head-dress in England. 
Speaking of the point which the ladies had attained 
in this respect in the time of Elizabeth, Stubbs says 
“that their hair must be curled, frizzled, crisped, laid 
out in wreathes and borders, under-propped with 
forkes, weirs, and ornamented with gold and silver, 
bugles, ouches, rings, glasses,” &c. ; while “upon the 
toppes of these stately turrets stand their other capital 
ornaments—a French hood, hatte, cap, kircher, and 
such like, whereof some be of velvet, some of this 
fashion, some of that ;” cauls made of net-wire, and 
lattice caps with three horns or corners ; and “ every 
merehant’s or artificer’s wife indulged im these ex- 
travagant fashions.” Before the general introduction 
of the cheap and convenient article straw, hoods of 
various shapes, either worn in an isolated manner or 
attached to the body-dress, were the common outer 
coverings for ladies’ heads. Straw became generally 
used only in the eighteenth century, and after its 
introduction, the ladies went through as many changes 
in the fashion or shape of their bonnets as the men 
had done in the case of hats. High crowns, low 
crowns, flat crowns, round crowns, narrow brims, 
broad brims—these, and a thousand minor shapes, 
were all tried in turn. Even at this day the varieties 
im use are very numerous, 


A LATE INCIDENT IN PARIS. 
A CONSIDERABLE sensation was lately created in Paris 
from the following melodramatic incident. One morn- 
ing lately, between nine and ten o’clock, the Countess 
de N—— chanced to be ascending the steps of the 
church of St Thomas d’Aquinas, when she was ac- 
costed by a woman, whose anxious features and tattered 
garments denoted almost the extreme of poverty and 
suffering. ‘This woman was nevertheless voung, and 
would even have been accounted good-looking, if an 
unhealthy paleness had not given an appearance of 
ature age to her countenance, which she 

Ge eaentel under the folds of a mourning veil. 
“Madam! my lady!” said she in a low voice, as if 
struggling with sentiments of shame and emotion, 
“you are rich, you are and charitable ; my 
— is great; I die from want; have pity upon 
me 

The first movement of the countess, to whose bene- 
volence no one ever appealed in vain, was to feel for 
her purse ; but she discovered that she had left it at 
home. “Poor child,” said she, “I have no money 
with me, but have a little patience. At the close of 
the service | will see you again, and you shall accom- 
= me to my house, where you shall be relieved.” 
“Ah, madam ! to give alms is to worship, is it not ?” 
said the petitioner ; “you bid me wait for the close of 
the service, but I shall probably not have the strength 
then to speak to you, for I grow feebler every instant.” 
Though a little surprised at these words, and the tone 
in which they were spoken, the countess did not hesitate 
to give the work of charity claimed at her hands the 

uired preference, and retraced her steps to her hotel, 

bidding the young woman follow her. Bn arriving at 
Madame N——’s, the mendicant accompanied the 
lady of the house to her private chamber. While the 
countess went to her eseritoire to take out some money, 
the bolting me took from be- 
neath her ress a copy 0 Seriptures, 
stopping of the lady with a 
stern gesture, thus addressed her. “One moment, 
my lady, if you please. We have serious matters now 
to treat of. Swear upon this sacred book that you 
will reveal nothing of what may pass here !” 

The alarm of Madame de N—— at the imperious 
look and h of the mendieant, was such that she 
could neither articulate a word ‘nor utter a cry ; but 


one hand the visiter repressed this movement, while 
with the other she ingly exhibited a small piatol 
to the eyes of the lady. “ You must swear, madam,” 
said she ; “you must take the oath I require.” ‘The 
countess had not strength to obey this command in 
full, but she stretched her hand towards the book, and 
made a sign of assent to the conditions laid down. 
“ Now, then,” said the mendicant, “ you will have the 
goodness to open your escritoire, and hand over to me 
six thousand franes. I shall ask no more from you, 
and will take no less. It is a loan which I use the 
freedom of exacting at your hands, and which will 
most certainly be one day repaid. You would not 
doubt of this, were I at liberty to make you ac- 
quainted with your debtor.” 

The formidable pistol remained in the hands of the 
peremptory mendicant, and Madame de N—— re- 
signed herself to what she saw no means of avoiding 
with safety. She took from her escritoire six notes, 
comprising the sum demanded, and handed them to 
the visiter. ‘he latter then put them up, with her 
book and pistol, and strode away, with a step as com- 

and slow as if she had no consciousness of having 

n guilty of a very great crime. 

’ Two hours after the event deseribed, a young and 
smiling girl, of that class whom the Parisians call 
grisettes, and who, generally labourers in some 
respectable female employment, are yet strangers to 
virtue in too many cases, entered the chambers of M. 
a D—. Monsieur D—— was a young man 
of fashion, who, after dissipating a handsome fortune, 
was busily employed in contracting debts upon the 
faith of certain successions likely to fall to him in the 
course of time and nature. “ Auguste,” said the girl, 
“it is decidedly necessary that you take me to the 
ball to-night.” “ Impossible, lantine,” answered 
the young man, in a chagrined tone ; “ this Jew watch- 
maker, of the Street St Avoye, to whom I have signed 
bill after bill, has tracked me like a deer, and found 
my lair at last. ‘To-morrow, the officers will be upon 
me, and the worst must happen.” 

“Oh, do not disquiet yourself on that point,” said 
the girl; “ you could not bring your mind to ask money 
from your aunt the Countess de N——. Well, I have 
been your agent and mediator there.” “ How ?” cried 
Auguste. “Behold the which I have pro- 
cured for you,” said the other, laying down the notes 
for six francs. “ It is impossi you could 
not dare to go to my aunt !” exclaimed the amazed 

youth. “Oh, I would dare any thing to get to the 

1!” said the girl. “ ‘To-morrow, Auguste, you shall 
go and thank your aunt.” “‘Ihis is incomprehen- 
sible, Eglantine,” answered the young man ; “ there is 
some mystery here, which you must at once explain.” 
“Qh, no mystery,” was the reply, “only a little carni- 
val farce. Listen, and I will tell you all about it.” 
The girl then recounted the trick which, in the cha- 
racter of a beggar, she had played upon the countess, 
and accompanied her story with many explosions of 
mirth, as if totally unconscious that there was any 
thing wrong in her conduct. 

The young Auguste D—— was of a different way 
of thinking, however. He was not so hardened as to 
enjoy the fright and loss inflicted on his relation, 
while, at the same time, he felt alarmed for the 
possible consequences to the Ef of the act she had 
committed, particu as had done it not to 
serve her own wants, but his. “ This is a sad busi- 
ness,” said he ; “do you know, unhappy girl, to what 
danger you have exposed yourself ? me go with 
the money, and repair this mischief, so far and so long 
as it is possible !” ‘The alarmed girl began to tremble, 
to weep, and to ask n ; but Auguste lost no time 
in quitting his lodgings to fly to his aunt the Coun- 
tess de N——’s. On his arrival there, a sentiment of 
terror, almost of despair, seized upon him, when, by 
the side of his aunt, in her saloon, he found the com- 
missary of police of the Faubourg quarter, Saint 
Germain. Clothed with the insignia of his office, this 
funetionary seemed to be occupied in receiving the 
declaration of Madame de N——. Soon after the 
entrance of Auguste, the commissary rose to depart. 
“I now take my leave, madam,” said he, “and trust 
to take such steps as will prevent the charitable and 
benevolent from being again subjected to such extor- 
tions.’ 


“My dear aunt,” cried Auguste, more and more 
alarmed by the departing words of the commissary, 
“1 come to repair all! Here are your six thousand 
francs, and, in return, I only or pardon for the 
ignorant and unfortunate girl, who, in practising her 
strange deception, had it only in view to serve me. I 
would go to prison a thousand times, however, rather 
than cause you the slightest loss or uneasiness.” In- 
formed by her nephew of the state of the affair, and 
of the tie existing between himself and her visiter of 
the morning, Madame de N—— replied in such a way 
as to calm and reassure her w. She had re- 
mained faithful to her oath, though it had been an 
extorted one. The visit of thre i had 
ference to a totally different affair— to 
of two mendicants, who, abusing the name of the 

collections from 


with the conduct of 
her nephew in this business, and she permitted him to 
keep the six thousand francs for the payment of his 

i fearing, as she said, lest the air of a debtor's 


she made a natural movement towards the bell. With 


rison should prove destructive to the good feelings 
yet Auguste D—— promised to 


be a better man in future, and to return, at the ap- 
ing close of his law-studies, to his family at 
imousin, with all traces of Paris shaken off from him, 
“like dew-drops from the lion’s mane.” 


LABOURERS FOR AUSTRALIA FROM 
INDIA. 

THe great difficulty experienced in Australia of 
curing servants “y abundance from Britain, has’ led 
the writer of a small work, “ ‘lhe Resources of Aus- 
tralia,” to propose a plan of extensive emigration of 
free labourers from India. As the project is feasible, 
we subjoin the author’s views on the subject. 

The extensive peninsula of Hindostan “is at pre- 
sent the most promising market which Britain 
sesses for her manufactures—a market, too, from 
which we cannot be excluded by the jealous rivalry 
of foreign power. Were proper attention paid to the 
resources of India, and could a taste for British ma- 
nufactures be created and rendered general amon 
the many millions which compose the population of 
that fine country, Britain might disregard the pro- 
hibitory laws of other nations, and the restrictions 
which they have imposed and are imposing upon her 
commerce, and also all threats of further restrictions. 
A market might soon be opened in India and the 
adjacent countries, of r extent and of more im- 
portance than that of all the nations of Enrope put 
together. Should those nations even shut tl-ir ports 
against her, she might find in India an ample market 
for her manufactures, and an ample field for her com- 
merce. It is our own fault that India has hitherto 
been of so little benefit to us. Rogenas or com- 
prehensive scheme has ever been adopted to cultivate 
and develop her immense resources ; and until those 
resources are developed, Britain can never derive the 
full benefit which her possession of that country is 
calculated to confer. The principal benefit which 
hitherto been reaped has been by the East India 
Company, and that has consisted chiefly in the re- 
compared with t vantages whi e E 
nation would derive from an unrestricted commerce 
with that country after the full development of her 
extraordinary resources. By such a development a 
market would be created capable of absorbing all the 
manufactures that Britain could export, were these 
of ten times the amount they now are. In return, 
India could supply Britain with abundance of the 
most important articles of produce, for which we are 
now dependent upon other countries—cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, rum, &c. India has abundance of fertile land, 
a part of which is left uncultivated, and the 
remainder is but badly cultivated. She has also abun- 
dance of labour, being by skill 
its application, and being unassis y machinery, 
exconsingty inefficient. She wanis intelligent and 
enterprising capitalists to give her a start in the 
march of improvement, and she wants those incen- 
tives to industry and exertion which, under a good 
government and equitable laws, would soon arise to 
move that mighty mass of population, replete with so. 
many dormant elements of power, wealth, tness, 


and happiness. The more perous India can be 
rendered, the ter will be the advantages which 
England will derive from her connexion. In order 


to become a great consumer of English commodities, 
India must first become a great producer of native 
commodities. 

But what has this to do with emigration from India 
to the Australian colonies? P. not much, but 
still the digression is not quite irrelevant to the sub- 
ject of emigration. ‘The Indians who emigrate te 
New South Wales will there acquire English habits 
of industry, and English tastes in dress and living. 
When they return to India, they will not only carry 
with them those habits and those tastes, but 
will assist in diffusing them through their native dis- 
triets. Were ten d adult coolies to emigrate 
to the Australian colonies every year, and there is 
plenty of room for that number, and were they after 
a time to return to their native country, the etfeet. 
produced on the demand for British manufactures in 
India might not be insignificant. At present the 
consumption there is only at the rate of sixpence per 
head. In Australia it is eight pounds per head. 
‘Thus three hundred and twenty Indians consume 
just as great an amount of Lritish manufactures as. 
one person in Australia. ‘The consumption of British 
manufactures in India is three hundred and twenty 
times less than it might be. It therefore ought to be 
& paramount object with Britain to promote a taste 
for her manufactures in such boundless fields as that 
of India,and the encouragement of Indian emigration 
to her colonies is one among many other means that 
might be adopted for the purpose, ‘Ihe effect would 
be at first trifling, no doubt, bat from small begin- 
nings it might grow to something considerable. No 
legitimate means ought to be left untried to 
so important an end. As to the fears entertained by 
peeeiowts individuals of the possibility of Indians 

ing made slaves of in the Australian colonies, let 
the idea never again cross their minds, for the thing 
is beyond the bounds of possibility. 

In the event of the restrictions upon Indian emi- 
— not being removed, and in the event of the 
fund of New South Wales being unequal to 


bri of labour from Britain, it 
is thought a might be obtained from 


' military officers of a certain rank only, the cocked 
hat has been retained in the shape of two large flaps, 
| charitable. } 
| | 
| | 
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China; and if all other ways of procuring labour 
should fail, this to be had recourse to, and a 

rtion of the land-fund, or the whole if necessary, 
ought to be devoted to the purpose of introducin 
Chinese labourers. These people are industrious, an 
they would be content with one-half or one-third of 
the wages which the settlers of New South Wales 
have been accustomed to give their servants. The 
might be brought to the colony at perhaps one-h 
the expense, or less, that it requires to introduce la- 
bourers from Europe ; and it is believed that if proper 
measures were adopted, and sufficient inducements 
held out, it would be possible to procure any number 
of them that might be wanted. Whichever expedient 
be adopted, one thing is certain, that if something is 
not quickly done to supply the urgent want of labour 
which is at present felt in New South Wales, that 
country will suffer most grievously, and the prosperity 
of the most flourishing colony which Britain possesses 
will be violently checked.” 


PHOSPHORESCENT PLANTS. 
In looking over an old newspaper the other day, I 
met with the following curious ac t of lumi 
plants :—The most remarkable cases of phosphorescence 
among vegetables are to be found in those curious 
plants called rhizomorphas—plants which botanists 
seem pretty well agreed upon referring to fungi. They 
are found most commonly hanging down from the fis- 
sures in vaults and cellars, where they have a sub-cylin- 
drical form, and when their luminous qualities are very 
feeble. Bat it is in the farthest recesses of coal-mines, 
at many hundred feet distance from the action of light 
or atmospheric air, and in places where humidity 
is almost unknown, that their singular qualities are 
most remarkable. In such places they divide into mul- 
titudes of branches, of the texture of gossamer and of 
the most dazzling whiteness. With these they form a 
sort of natural drapery to the coal-mines; and by the 
intertexture of their amorphous branches create forms 
of the most grotesque appearance, which almost give 
truth to the wildest pictures of eastern fable, and which 
are all lighted up by their own internal fires. These 
statements referred, I believe, to the coal-mines of Ger- 


many. Can any of your co’ ndents point out similar 
instances in this country t of the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CLOCK. 


We give the following as we find it in a ane. 
“ Ata recent meeting of the Royal Society of London, 
J. B. Wheatsone, Esq., fave an account of the Electro- 
Magnetic Clock. The object of the apparatus is stated 
by the author to be that of enabling a single clock to 
indicate exactly the same time in as many different 
ces, distant from each other, as may be required. 
Thas, in an astronomical observatory, every room may 
be furnished with an instrument, simple in its con- 
struction, and, therefore, little liable to derangement, 
and of trifling cost, which shall indicate the time and 
beat dead seconds audibly, with the same precision as 
the standard astronomical clock with which it is con- 
nected ; thus obviating the necessity of having several 
clocks, and diminishing the trouble of winding up and 
os them separately. In like manner, in public 
and large establishments, one good clock will 
serve the purpose of indicating the ise time in every 
part of the building where it ma required, and an 
accuracy ensured which it would be difficult to obtain 
by independent clocks, even putting the difference of 
cost out of consideration. Other cases in which the 
invention might be advantageously employed, were also 
mentioned. In the electro-magnetic clock, which was 
exhibited in action in the apartments of the Society, all 
the parts employed in a clock for maintaining and regu- 
wales the power are entirely dispensed with. It consists 
simply of a face with its second, minute, and hour hands, 
and of ¢ train of wheels which communicate motion 
from the arbor of the seconds hand to that of the hour 
hand, in the same manner as in an ordinary clock train ; 
@ small electro-magnet is caused to act upon a peculiarly 
constructed wheel (scarcely capable of wed described 
without a figure) p' on the seconds arbor, in such 
@ manner that whenever the temporary magnetism is 
either produced or destroyed, the wheel, and conse- 
quently the seconds hand, advances a sixtieth part of 
its revolution. It is obvious, then, that if an electric 
current can bealternately established and arrested, each 
resumption and cessation lasting for a second, the in- 
strument now described, although unprovided with any 
internal maintaining or regulating power, would 
form all the usual functions of a perfect clock. The 
manner in which this apparatus is applied to the clocks, 
80 that the movements of the hands of both may be per- 
feetly simultaneous, is the following :—On the axis which 
carries the scape-wheel of the pri clock, a small disc 
of brass is fixed, which is first divi on its cireum- 
ference into sixty equal ; each alternate division 
is then cut out and filled with a piece of wood, so that 
the circumference consists of 30 lar alternations of 
wood and meth]. An extremely light brass spring, 
which is screwed to a block of ivory or hard wood, and 
which has no connexion with the metallic parts of the 
clock, rests by its free end on the circumference of the 
disc. A copper wire is fastened to the fixed end of the 
spring, and proceeds to one end of the wire of the elee- 
ther wire attached to the clock 
framo is continued until it joins the other end of that 
of the same electro-maguet. A constant voltaic battery, 


is in an circuit. By this a 
ment circuit periodically made and broken, in 
consequence of the spring resting for one second on a 
metal division, and the next second on a wooden division. 
The cireuit may be extended to any length; and any 
ber of elect gnetic instruments may be thus 
brought into sympathetic action with the standard clock. 
It is only necessary to observe, that the force of the 
battery, and the proportion between the resistances of 
the electro-magnetic coils and those of the other parts 
of the circuit, must, in order to produce the maximum 
effect with the least expenditure of power, be varied to 
suit each particular case. In the concluding part of the 
paper, the author points out several other and 7 
different methods of effecting the same purpose; and, 
in particular, one in which Faraday’s eto-electric 
currents are employed, instead of the current produced 
by a voltaic battery ; he also describes a modification of 
the sympathetic instrument, calculated to enable it to 
act at t distances with a weaker electric current, 
than if it were constructed on the plan first described.” 


CONTENT. 


Content ! the goed, the golden mean, 
The safe estate that sits between 
The sordid poor and miserable great, 
The humble tenant of a rural seat. 
In vain we wealth and treasure heap ; 
He ‘midst his thousand kingdoms sti! is poor, 
That for another crown does weep: 
‘Tis only he is rich that wishes for no more. 


Hence ! titles, manors, and estate ; 
Content alone can make us great ; 
Content is riches, honour, all beside: 
While the French hero,* with insatiate pride, 
A single kingdom does disdain ; 
While still he’s great, and still would greater be, 
On the least spot of earth I reign, 
A happier man and mightier monarch far than he. 


I beg, good Heaven, with just desires, 
What need, not luxury, requires; 
Give me, with sparing hands, but moderate wealth, 
A little honour and enough of health ; 
Free from the busy city life, 
Near shady groves and purling streams confined ; 
A faithful friend, a pleasing wife, 
And give me all in one, give a contented mind. 
—Poems on State Affairs, 1703. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The quack doctors and dentists of that amusing people 
[the French] advertise much more than do our English 
charlatans ; and quack medicines, both for teeth and 
toes, liver and lungs, are the staple articles of French 
advertising papers. ‘The characters of French and 
English advertisements are as different as the genius 
of the people. Look down the columns of The Times, 
beginning at page 1 and terminating at page 8, and 
what do we see? Steam-boats and merchant vessels, 
to all parts of the habitable globe, commence the first 
column of the first page ; and sales by auction fill up the 
last column of page 8. But where are the steam and 
shipping advertisements in a French paper? They are 
not to be found. If a French steamn-boat proprietor 
should thus expend a portion of his capital or income, 
he would be stigmatised as an Anglais, and that would 
be enough to condemn his enterprise. French adver- 
tisements in the daily political journals consist of bon- 
bon shop announcements, of new liqueurs, or quack 
doctors, new condiments, novel trusses, infallible cures 
for gout, asthma, &c. Then come “ Clogs to preserve the 
feet from damp ;” “ Bear’s Grease to keep the hair from 
turning grey ;” “ Dyes” to dye those white hairs black 
which have dared, in spite of the bear’s , to 
become refractory ; “ Wood sold by the pound weight, 
as dry as sawdust, and all of a certain dimension ;” 
« Kreosote,” to burn the teeth out, and make the throat 
a gas manufactory; “Hau de Botot,” to render the 
breath as pure as the perfume of rosemary; “ Pom- 
made Mélainocome,” to put bald heads out of fashion in 
a few hours; “ Chocolat Voltaire,” to suit all stomachs, 
please all palates, and improve all constitutions ; “ Paté 
de Limagon,” or in the vulgar English, snail jelly, to cure 
consumption the most inveterate, with three pots, that 
is, if duly prepared by Monsieur Quelquejeu, of the Rue 
Poitou (but not without); “ Chocolat Refraichissant,” 
to be mixed with almond milk, and drunk by the quart, 
by all who want cooling and refreshing drinks (query, 
would not lemonade be equally serviceable !)—and “Pom- 
made du Lion,” the character of which is, to render the 
whiskers and mustaches quite unrivalled. Then there 
are “ All Paris for sevenpence-halfpenny” (tout Paris 
pour quinze sous) ; “ Le Cordon Bleu,” or how to make 
the very best soup out of cold water and a cinder in it ; 
“ Mathieu Coulon,” or the art of fencing made easy to 
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visit the bazaar break their legs on purpose to have 
them cut off with its “ inimiteble instruments ;” and 
“Agence Générale de Placement,” in which admirable 
institution, drunken butlers, dirty housemaids, dishonest 
cooks, ignorant governesses, swindling cashiers or ac- 
countants, stupid clerks, lazy grooms, robbing stewards, 
coquetting nursery-girls, and downright flirts of ladies’- 
maids, enregister their varied attractions, terms, ad- 
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class. I could tell of tailors who measure “ geometri- | 
cally”—of stay-makers who “ restrain the ions by 
the cut of their stays”—of hair-dressers bese Gomme 
tums add “ vigour to the intellect”—of a water, called 
phénoméne, whose properties are so extraordinary, 
that merely its external application hinders the hair 
from becoming grey, prevents unpleasant dreams, takes 
away all wrinkles, and renders the skin fresh and 
healthy as that of an infant six months old—of a poudre 
which makes the nails as beautiful as mother-of-pearl, 
the skin as soft as velvet, and the teeth much whiter 
than snow—of a “ rouge,” and a “ white” combined with 
it, to give a colour to the skin so natural, that, if pos- 
sible, it gives a tint even more natural than Nature 
herself—of a pommade Tréphlicéme, which will not 
allow a single hair ever to leave the head without 
special permission—of a roseat cream which makes the 
oldest grandmamma look much younger than her 
grandchildren—of a paste called amie de la peau, 
which defies and defeats the most obdurate and atro- 
cious disorders of the skin—of an “almond and gui- 
mauve soap,” which gives a sort of supernatural 
beauty to all who use it—of a poudre a l’amédine, 
prepared for the lovers of luxurious baths, and which 
so softens and whitens the skin, that the softness and 
whiteness are quite “seraphic”—of a crime de Taiko, 
for both old and young beards, which has the effect 
of rendering shaving “ quite a luxury”—of an “ epi- 
latory paste,” which frightens away, in a few seco 
any daring intruders, in the form of “stubborn down,’ 
ou the chins or eheeks of the angelic portion of creation ; 
and of “a water to rinse the mouth with,” that leaves 
so ravishing an odour, that, in summer weather, bees 
actually arrive by swarms at your mouth, imagining 
you to be nothing less than a bed of violets. — New 
Monthly Magazine. 


ANECDOTE OF SPANISH GIPSIES. 

A band of gitanos being in the neighbourhood of a 
village, one of the women went to a house where lived a 
lady alone. This lady was a young widow, rich, without 
children, and of very handsome person. After having 
saluted her, the gipsy ted the harangue which she 
had already studied, to the effect that there was neither 
bachelor, widower, nor married man, nobleman, nor gal- 
lant, endowed with a thousand graces, who was not 
dying for love of her; and then continned—* Lady, 1 
have contracted a great affection for you, and since I 
know that you well merit the riches you possess, not- 
withstanding you live heedless of your good fortune, I 
wish to reveal to you a secret. You must know, then, 
that in your cellar you have a vast treasure ; neverthe- 
less, you will experience great difficulty in arriving at it, 
as it is enchanted, and to remove it is impossible, save 
and alone on the eve of St John. We are now at the 
eighteenth of June, and it wants five days to the twenty- 
third; therefore, in the meanwhile, collect some jewels 
of gold and silver, and likewise some money, whatever 
you please, provided it be not copper, and provide six 
tapers of white or yellow wax, for at the time appointed 
I will come with a sister of mine, when we will extract 
from the cellar such an abundance of riches, that you 
will be able to live in a style which will excite the envy 
of the whole country.” The ignorant widow, heari 
these words, put implicit confidence in the deceiver, 
Sages that she already all the gold of 
Arabia and the silver of Potosi. The appointed day 
arrived, and not more rates were the two gipsies 
than anxiously expected by the lady. Being asked 
whether she had prepared all as she had been desired, 
she replied in the affirmative, when the gipsy thus 
addressed her: “ You must know, good lady, that gold 
ealis forth gold, and silver calls forth silver; let us light 
these tapers, and descend to the cellar before it grows 
late, in order that we may have time for our conjura- 
tions.” Thereupon the trio, the widow and the two 
gipsies, went down, and having lighted the tapers and 
placed them in candlesticks in the shape of a circle, they 
deposited in the midst a silver tankard, with some pieces 
of eight, and some corals tipped with gold, and other 
jewels of small value. They then told the lady that it 
was necessary for them all to return to the staircase by 
which they had descended to the cellar, and there the’ 
uplifted their hands, and remained for a short time as 
engaged in prayer. The two gipsies then bade the widow 
wait for them, and descended again, when they com- 
menced holding a conversation, speaking and answering 
alternately, and altering their voices in such a manner 
that five or six people appeared to be in the cellar... 
* Blessed little St John,” said one, “ will it be possible 
to remove the treasure which you keep hidden here ?” 
“Oh, yes; and with a little more trouble it shall be 
yours,” replied the gipsy sister, altering her voice toa 
thin treble, as if it proceeded from a child four or five 
years old. In the mean time, the lady remained asto- 
nished, expecting the promised riches, and the two 
gitanos Pea coming to her, said, “Come up, lady, 
for our desire is upon the point of being gratified. 
now the best petticoat, gown, and mantle, which you 
have in your chest, that I may dress myself, and appear 
in other guise to what I do now.” The simple woman, 
not perceiving the trick they were playing upon her, 
ascended with them to the doorway, , leaving them 
alone, went to fetch the things which they demanded. 
Thereupon the two gipsies, seeing themselves at liberty, 
and having ee the gold and silver which 
had been deposi for the conjuration, o the 
ey could. 
So much for their divination, their foreseeing things to 
come, their power over the secrets of nature, 
knowledge of the stars.— Borrow’s Zinculi. 
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of prizes never find blanks. This specimen of French —— eee 


